
POLAROID" 


Trouble is, the best things in 
life are either illegal, immoral 
or fattening or cost $ 160 . 



Is it worth it, this magnificent 
instrument? After all, even 
theunder-$50model of the Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera gives you 
beautiful color pictures in 60 seconds. 
The question is, how much do you 
care about things like a superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and viewfinder 
that automatically corrects for parallax and 
field size? A transistorized shutter that 
lets you make black-and-white pictures indoors 
without flash and even make perfect time 
exposures up to 10 seconds automatically? A sharp 
triplet lens? 2 exposure ranges for color, 2 for 
black and white? Beautiful portraits and close-ups? 
(There are special Polaroid camera accessories 
you can buy.) But there is that $ 160 to think about. Well, 
at least it isn’t illegal, immoral, et cetera. Maybe just 
the littlest bit self-indulgent . . . ? 


at times like this 
who wants 
to hear football 


scores. 



There comes a time in every man’s 
life when he shouldn't be interrupted. 
For moments like this, have a Lear 
Jet stereo eight installed in your car. 

We invented it for people who 
like the fidelity and long-play idea of 
tape; but don’t want to fiddle around 
with reels, threading, or rewinding. 

We packed eight sound tracks on 
quarter-inch tape, put it all into a 
compact cartridge and designed it to 


play up to an hour and twenty min- 
utes of uninterrupted music any- 
where, anytime. It makes the phono- 
graph record obsolete. 

Lear Jet is the only automotive 
tape cartridge player with a fast for- 
ward selector; and an exclusive pre- 
cision pitch control to let you find 
the tone you like best. 

For true stereo, four 5-inch speak- 
ers sing out loud and clear, or soft 


and clear, whichever you decide on. 

You also have your choice of 
10,000 stereo eight cartridges from 
every major recording company. Play 
the same cartridge in the stereo tape 
player we invented for cars (shown 
here), our new home stereo system, 
our stereo portable or our tape deck 
that plugs into a home console. 

In fact, if you listen to us you’ll 
have music wherever you go. 


Lear Jet 
stereo 






Who are all the 
people who are alwt 
asking for a 
Beefeater Martini 


Each year, you hear more and 
more people ask for a Beefeater 
Martini rather than just a martini. 
Why do they do it? Why do they 
willingly pay more for Beefeater? 

Some people think it's "in'', or 
smart, or sophisticated to specify 
Beefeater. They may be faddists in 
the beginning. But Beefeater de- 
votees in the end ! 

Why? Well, let’s face it. Beef- 
eater does taste belter. It's dry. 
Extremely dry. It has a delicate bou- 
quet. A certain softness. You know, 
people do drink martinis for the 
sheer joy of drinking them. These 
are the people who are always asking 
for Beefeater. 

Which proves what we've been 
saying all along. That London-dis- 
tilled Beefeater Gin has it all over 
the domestic varieties. Incidentally, 
watch out for gin that labels itself 
"London dry". That doesn’t mean it 
comes from London. 

In thecaseof Beefeater, though, 
London is the only possible place it 
could come from. Because only in 
the Lambeth section of London will 

BEEFEATER 

First name for the martini 


you find the old family distillery 
where Beefeater is produced accord- 
ing to a closely guarded recipe— the 
same one used by James Burrough 
way back in 1820. 

In all these years, no one has 
been able to duplicate Beefeater’s 
delicacy and dryness. And chances 
are, no one ever will. 
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Next week 

THE WAY-OUT SCENE of 
French skiing dominates this 
Olympic winter. Jack Olsen 
annotates the siege of Greno- 
ble as the Games near, and 
Ernst Haas shows it in color. 

INDIANA’S HO OSIERS have 
been hooted at for years by Big 
Ten foes, but some derring-do 
by a surprising band of sopho- 
mores has brought six straight 
wins and stirred title dreams 

ST. LOUIS AGAIN? The city 
may have another winner in 
the basketball Hawks, off fast 
in pursuit of their first Western 
Division title in seven years. 
A report from Frank Deford. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


If ihc expansion of major league ice 
hockey west and south is to produce the 
next big national pro sport, as we hope 
and believe it will, nothing will contrib- 
ute more than good, contentious, opin- 
ionated talk. In this issue we salute the 
new.season with some informed talk by 
Pete Axthelm on the prospects and the 
personalities ( page 34) and by Montre- 
al C'oach Toe Blake on how to watch 
the game to get the most out of it (page 
38). For actual and potential fans in 
the new hockey towns who want to fire 
their own opinions in the most conge- 
nial surroundings but are puzzled 
where to go, we herewith offer a guide. 

If you arc a Pittsburgh fan and have 
decided, say, that Andy Bathgate's old 
bones can/cannot last theseason, sound 
off at the Pleasure (4729 Liberty Ave- 
nue, 10 minutes from Civic Arena). 
This is the hockcycst of all the hockey 
hangouts, run by a lifelong buff named 
Johnny Collinger who ministered to the 
old Hornets and now counsels the Pen- 
guins on matters of the heart, housing 
and victuals. The motherly gray-haired 
waitress is Agnes, and the bartender is 
Chas. “This,” says Chas., “is the boys’ 
home away from home." Bar Manager 
Spotty LeDonne is admired locally for 
having dispelled the evil eye that had 
put a onetime Hornet player. Bob Dil- 
labough, into a scoring slump. Employ- 
ing an old Italian cure at Le Donne's be- 
hest, Hornet fan Adolph Donadeo lit 
a candle before Dillabough in a dark 
room, then put seven drops of oil into 
a saucer of water. "If the oil breaks," 
says LeDonne. "the spell is broken. It 
broke, and the next game Dillabough 
got a goal— after he had missed 1 5 open 
nets,mindyou."Vealparmigiana(S3.25 
with the trimmings) is a popular dish at 
the Pleasure, and a Martini is 75p. 

Followers of the St. Louis Blues who 
have not paid SI 00 to join the Arena 
Club (whiskey SI .50, beer 75ft) can find 
soulmates at several restaurants within 
slap-shot distance of the Memorial 
Arena, among them Stan Musial & 
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Biggie's, Mr. D'sand Lc Masque. Rug- 
geri's, up on The Hill, is an established 
sports spot. The In place, though, is the 
Arena Bowl just next door to the rink, 
where visiting players often lift a quick 
stein before leaving town. 

Irish is the house language at The 
Brown Jug in Philadelphia (46th and 
Market) where Miss Catharine Hast- 
ings dispenses steaks and chops at din- 
ner, thick club sandwiches after the 
game and hockey expertise at all times. 
A 12-ouncc sirloin steak will set you 
back S4.50, Scotch or bourbon 75iL 

Aquartcrofamilefrom Minnesota's 
new Metropolitan Sports Center, home 
of the North Stars and the basketball 
Muskies, is Eddie Webster's steak 
house. Eddie opened in 1965. just in 
time to console Minne's World Series 
losers. His fanciest steak costs S6.75, 
bourbon is 60p, Scotch 75£ and the 
talk in the Peanut Pub — one of the three 
bars on the premises — is mostly muscle. 

In Oakland the most popular ren- 
dezvous for California Seal fans is the 
Edgewater Inn, directly across Nim- 
ilz Freeway from the Coliseum Arena. 
There is a convenient footwalk over the 
freeway and, for choosicr fans, a bus to 
the games. In the Sabre Room, a lounge 
favored by sports people, drinks are six 
bits by day, 90f! at night. 

If you have been charmed or out- 
raged by Jack Kent Cooke, one of the 
nicest places to spout in Los Angeles is 
Julie's (3730 South Flower, near the 
USC campus). The specialty is Julie's 
sandwich -prime beef and American 
cheese grilled on sourdough bread, 
served with tossed salad or baked beans 
for $1.75. Do not show up on game 
night without a reservation or with an 
opinion on the Kings that you are 
not prepared to defend. 
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shapes a totally new look! 



Wool is the fabric of the good life. 

The Baldwin briefcoat: casual, correct, commanding in fabrics by Warshaw of pure 
virgin wool that feel rich . . . act rugged . . . look luxurious. Tailored by Stratojac 
with a removable alpaca collar and full alpaca lining to bring traditional elegance 
to a modern man’s wardrobe, sizes 36-46, $70. A loshion selection by the Americon Wool Council. 
The Winer Manufacturing Co., Hammond, Indiana, Dept.WJ1867 

The American Way With Wool 



The wool mark i* 
awarded (O quality 
products made of 
the world's Ih’si . . . 
pure Virgin Wool 
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BOOKTALK 

Saving ocelots in South America was 
not quite like rescuing cats in Boston 

F ew who saw it are likely to forget a pic- 
ture published in Life magazine some 
years ago of a howler monkey clinging in ter- 
ror to the end of a half-submerged log in a 
South American forest almost totally in- 
undated by flood waters. The monkey was 
one of thousands of wild animals seemingly 
sentenced to death until the rescue effort 
known as Operation Gwamba saved them. 
In a new book titled Time Is Short and the 
Water R:.\es by John Walsh with Robert 
(iannon (E. P. Dutton. S6.95). the full sto- 
ry of that fascinating exercise in humani- 
tarianism is told. 

Operation Gwamba (nieaninganimal) be- 
gan in March 1964 when a letter from Su- 
rinam formerly Dutch Guiana — arrived in 
the Boston offices of ISPA (the International 
Society for the Protection of Animals) tell- 
ing of the plight of thousands of forest crea- 
tures trapped by the spreading artificial lake 
behind the newly created Afobaka Dam. 


To Surinam. ISPA sent John Walsh, a 
young man trained in rescue techniques by 
the Massachusetts SPC A. Walsh soon found 
that getting a wild ocelot down from a 30- 
foot tree in the jungle was somewhat differ- 
ent from rescuing a kitten from a tree in Bos- 
ton. But he had some experience in rescuing 
wild domestic animals — an Angus bull that 
had taken to the woods, a mountain goat 
that broke out of the Boston zoo. and rein- 
deer that had escaped from a Christmas na- 
tivity scene. So to Surinam he sent such 
equipment as tranquilizer guns and Ketch- 
alls. five-foot aluminum tubes w ith a handle 
on one end and a rubber-coated loop on 
the other. 

With their rather modest inventory Walsh 
and an associate named Bob Smith, who 
was to be in charge of fund raising, set off 
for their adventure in the rain forest. It was 
an adventure that would occupy them for 
the next 18 months. To help in the expedi- 
tion Walsh needed human hands, and the 
best help he could get were the local Bush 
Negroes (descendants of rebellious slaves 
who had escaped to the jungle and made 
their homes there). 

Survival in the jungle was often a matter 
of good timing, stubborn endurance and 


pure luck. Walsh gratefully traded Yankee 
ingenuity for Bush Negro jungle cunning. 
Each crisis was met as it arose, by Bush Ne- 
gro and white man working side by side, 
whether it involved the problem of getting a 
scrappy peccary pig into a boat or taking a 
native cure for jungle fever, Torrential rains 
disrupted the rescue work and broke the 
men’s spirits. 

The work always went on, in spite of rain, 
insects or sickness. 

The animals saved numbered in excess of 
10.000. The one most familiar to the West- 
ern world, perhaps, was the red brocket deer, 
an animal that had to be beaten out of the 
bushes into the water. It was in rescuing deer 
that Walsh's operation came to the atten- 
tion of the public, for Walsh found that or- 
dinary rope used to tie the deers' hooves cut 
into their flesh. An appeal was cabled to Bos- 
ton newspapers, and soon little ladies from 
all over the world were packing up their ny- 
lon stockings, mailing them to Surinam to 
help the deer. "When an animal is dying of 
hunger or drowning, or being eaten alive by 
piranha, it doesn't care whether it is beauti- 
ful or repellent, And neither do we," said 
Bob Smith. "Wc just want to save it." 

— Jeannette Bruce 
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The classic choice 

that’s shaped up to the minute 

Some classics are too fine to be admired from afar. 
Like this double-breasted suit. A natural-shoulder 
classic, shaped in the latest fashion by Hart Schaffner 
& Marx. In gray worsted with white chalk stripes, in 
fabric loomed of the world's best — pure virgin wool. 
Advanced four-button, double-breasted styling. Deep 
side vents. Quietly contoured waist. With an 80-year 
heritage of fine tailoring in the classic tradition. 









WHERE TO BUY A BRUNSWICK 
BILLIARD TABLE FOR YOUR HOME 
ILLINOIS 

Arlington Heights— Recreation 
Equipment Co., Inc. 

Bartonville — Ed Rebbec's Sport Shop 
Berwyn— AZ & R Sporting Goods 
Bloomington— Homer Lloyd Billiards Supplies 
Chicago— Champion Distributing Co. 

Evergreen Park Sales 
Gee Sport Center 
Hanson Billiard Supply Co. 

Lindon’s Furniture & Appliances 
Miami Bowl 
Polk Bros. 

(All Polk Stores in Chicago & Suburbs) 
Recreation Equipment Co., Inc. 

World Wide Distributors 
Evergreen Park— Evergreen Park Sales 
Recreation Equipment Co., Inc. 

Freeport— Messing & Becker Sports Shop 
Galesburg— Gale Ward Athletic Goods 
Lansing— Lansing Sport Shop 
Moline — Temple Sporting Goods 
Naperville— Ace Hardware Co. 

Peoria— Peoria Suppliers 
Rockford— Rockford Sports Center 
Rock Island— Sunset Manna 
Urbana— Bailey & Himer, Inc. 

INDIANA 

Bloomington— Southern Sporting Goods 
Elkhart— Nick Anagnos 
Evansville— Kuesters Inc. 

S & S Distributing Co. 

Ft. Wayne— Northcrest Billiards 
The Vim Company Inc. 

Gary— Gary Bowling and Billiard Supply 
Hammond— Johann Bowling Supply 
Indianapolis— William H. Block & Company 
Bob Earls Pro Shop 
Em Roe Sporting Goods Co. 

Kerkhof’s fnc. 

Mr. & Miss Cue 

Ochs Paper Company, Inc. 

Sporting Goods Distributor, Inc. 

Lafayette— The Sportsman Inc. 

Lawrenceburg— Triangle Sporting Goods 
Michigan City— Great Lakes Marine Inc. 
Nappanee— Gold Crown Lanes 
New Haven— Jack Halter 
South Bend— Morco Recreation Center 
Thorpes Inc. 

Terre Haute— Paitson Bros. Hardware Co., Inc. 

KANSAS 

Chanute— Home Recreation 
Kansas City— Bob Chase's Brunswick Pro Shop 
K.C. Pool and Recreation Supply Co. 
Topeka— Marl ing’s 
Wichita— Funk Supplies 

MISSOURI 

Florisant—Florisant Tire Center 
Kansas City— American Office Equipment 
Art’s Billiard Supply 
King Louie Bowling Corp. 

St. Louis— Famous Barr Stores 
Ray George Co. 

A. E. Schmidt Co. 

Sti*. Baer, Fuller Stores 
Vandervoort’s 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit— Beloit Sports Center 
Chippewa Falls— Mac’s Marine 
Cudahy— Gimbel’s 
Eau Claire— Eau Claire Novelty 
Green Bay— Bowling Pin Service 
DBA Green Bay Bowling Supply 
Hales Corners— M & W Marine & Hardware 
Kenosha— Tyson’s Sports 
Madison— Gimbel’s 
Milwaukee— ABC Supply Co. 

Aqua Spray, Inc. 

Chappie's Sports Centers, Inc. 

Ned Day Bowling & Sports 
Gimbel's 

Personalized Pro Shop 
Monroe— Bauman's Ace Hardware 
Oshkosh— Frank Hayes 
River Falls— Tousley Furniture Co. 
Watertown— D & D Billiard Supply 
Wauwatosa— Chappie's Sports Centers, Inc. 


Only **95 


for a Brunswick 
Home Billiard 
Table? 



[Your friends will never guess!} 

Not unless you tell them, that is. Fact is. whether you pay .... 

S295 for a Brunswick Monterey VII or S2500 for a Brunswick 
Limited IX, you are getting a table crafted to Brunswick's professional 
quality standards. | 


Brunswick has been building billiard tables since 1845 and puts all of its 
experience into every table made. This includes cushions made of live rubber 
that rebound the way they should, and beds that are (and stay) absolutely 
flat whether made of slate or lighter weight materials such as Brunswick's 
patented Levelitc. Brunswick tables, regardless of price, are covered with 
w-ool woven especially for billiard play... and table accessories, including 
balls and cues, are premium quality. 

An investment in Brunswick billiards is truly an investment in a lifetime of 
wholesome family recreation. Choose from an assortment of models priced 
right for you. 


MODEL 

Monteiey VII 

Monteiey VIII 

Brentwood VII 

Brentwood VIII 

Celebrity 1 Monarch 

V I P. VIII 

V.I.P.IX 

Limited IX 

SIZE 

3H' x T 

4' j 8‘ 

3V x r 

4' .8' 

4' . 8' | 4' > 8’ 

4 . 

W x 9’ 

414' x 9' 

TYPE OF BED 

Honeycomb 

Honeycomb 

Peimalevel • 

Peimalevel’ 

levelite’j Levehte’ 

Slate 

Slate 

Slate 

PHICI 

5295 

5315 

5395 

5415 

5495 1 5595 

5850 

5950 

52,500 


B/uumuick 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BILLIARDS 


Write for full information 


CONSUMER DIVISION/BRUNSWICK PRODUCTS/BRUNSWICK CORPORATION/69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET/CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60602 


The answer 
to puny portables 


Our portables will never win the lightweight 
championship of the world . . . but in a knock 
down-drag-em-out. they'll walk away smiling. 

Toshiba gives you the answer to the puny port- 
ables. We build them special-to-go. Not just mini, 
but mighty. They're the first portables created 
inside and out to take the jolts and |ars portable 
people give them. 

See new Toshiba Portable Color TV. High ten- 
sile strength steel bands, bonded directly to the 
brilliant new picture tube, give extra rugged- 
ness where it counts. Solid state 
components replace tubes so 
they stay put and perform like a 
dream in full color. 

Grab our battery/plug-in porta- 
ble TV and go. Just go. 

Radios? All kinds including the slimmest FM/ 
AM in the world. It's less than Vi -inch wide (or 


thin, if you prefer). But it’s FM/AM . . . with 
sound that won't wear out before your second 
set of batteries. They're 
Toshiba Duraligned. precision 
crafted to do just that and 
much more. 

Proof? They're warranted for 
one full year parts and labor. 

Toshiba, The International One. has been a 
kind of "in" brand name with the world travelers. 
Now, at last, we're here in fine stores across 
the United States. Ask about the portables built 
for the portable people. 

If it's to go ... go Toshiba! Why not? 
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How to succeed in business 
without starting there. 

After college, start your business career where the challenges 
come sooner. Where you'll get more out of your first 
job experience. Choose Army Officer Candidate School. 

The minute the Army pins bars on your shoulders, you take 
command. You guide. You counsel. You lead. 

You make deeisions. You take on important responsibilities. 

You would have to work for years in a civilian job before 
you'd get anywhere near this kind of success-building experience. 

No wonder OCS-trained Army officers make it big in the 
Army and in business. At a younger age. 

In the more responsible jobs. 

Your future, your decision . . choose ARMY OCS. 


Army Opportunities SI 11-6-67 

Dept. 100 

Hampton, Va. 23369 

Please send me your booklet. "Your Career as an Army Officer." 

Name 

Address 




From cuts to nicks to irritation to The Safety Shaver. 


Nobody knows for sure if men used to wear beards because 
they were being fashionable, or they were just being chicken. 

When you consider that the first legitimate shaving instru- 
ment was a honed-down clamshell, we’re inclined to believe 
the latter. 

We’re in the business of improving on clamshells. We’ve be- 
come a big business by improving on just about everything 
else. 

Our most recent improvement is officially known as the 
Remington’ Select ro shaver. 

Unofficially we like to refer to it as The Safety Shaver. 

It doesn't nick you. It doesn’t cut you. And most impor- 
tant of all, it doesn’t leave you with the irritating aftereffects 
of shaving. 

It manages to accomplish all this with The Safety Dial and 
The Safety Combs. 

The Safety Dial raises and lowers the shaver heads. The 
Safety Combs (which remain stationary ) expose the correct 
amount of shaving surface— letting in all of the whiskers and 
keeping out the skin. 

In effect, the dial 
raises and lowers 
the shaver heads to 
four different 
comfort positions. 


Because not everyone has one kind of face. 

You may have a heavy beard. Or a light one. Or 
you might be a middleweight. Or a welterweight. 

And though you may be able to take a lot on the 
cheek, you may not be able to take it on the chin. 

The dial takes care of all that. With it you can 
custom dial a face. Or a chin, or a cheek, or a neck or 
j .mustache. 

You can also custom dial a trim with the biggest 
deburn trimmer anyone has ever developed. 

And you can clean the whole works with just a 
and a Pffft. 

Someday somebody may invent a pill that does 
away with shaving completely. (We frankly hope it 
doesn't happen for quite a while.) But right now, the 
closest thing (and the closest shave) to that significant 
development is our own. 

The Safety Shaver. 

It's the one shaver that makes shaving something less 
than a hairy proposition. 


REMINGTON 




Toronado. 

Test drive the front-wheel-drive 
"youngmobile’from Oldsmobile. 


Rugged 

individualist 
meets rugged 


Even if you don't buy a Toronado, 
you'll respect its rugged 
individualism. Toronado styling is 
so massively male it stands out 
from the crowd. Toronado's gentle 
new ride gives firm orders to the 
road, not vice versa. Toronado's 
front-wheel drive applies new 
pulling power on curves and snow. In short, 
Toronado is the most different looking, different 
handling, different riding car you've ever driven. 
Drive one soon at your Oldsmobile Dealer’s. 

It's time a couple of rugged individualists 
got together. 


individualist. 



... Of course, compliments on their 
tasteful good looks will frequently 
remind you that you are wearing 
Jarman shoes. Comfort-wise, 
however, "wear-tested" Jarmans are 
just about the next thing to going 
barefoot! Before being approved for 
production, every original model is 
worn and tested under day-to-day 
conditions, as your assurance of 
better fit and more comfort. Let your 
nearby dealer put you "two feet 
deep in comfort" in a smart new pair 
of Jarmans. No matter what clothing 
style you prefer, Jarman has the 
correct shoes to complement 
your taste. 



Wkm jau/W'tux) feC deep Ut cmJffyfi".. 


you almost forget you have on shoes! 



Three Jarman styles that are perfect with the "classic'' clothing favored by so many American men: Left. JS713. about 
$25.00 (olso in black); Center. J5087. about $20.00 (also in black); Right, / 5709, about $27.00 (also rn black/ Available at 
(arman dealers and stores from coast to coast. Most farmo n styles $15.00 to $25.00, with prices slightly higher in the West 
and in Canada. (We also make (arman frs. for boys.) 

JARMAN SHOE COMPANY* NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 37202 • A DIVISION OF ®KINl[E»<SO 





SCORECARD 


STORM OVER GALE 

Each Wednesday the National Football 
League puts out a list of players who are 
not expected to play that week. The Oc- 
tober 18 list did not include Halfback 
Gale Sayers of the Chicago Bears, so 
everybody expected an exciting duel the 
following Sunday in Cleveland between 
two of the league's leading rushers, Say- 
ers and L.eroy Kelly of the Browns — ev- 
erybody. that is. except the bookmakers. 
Oddsmakcrs in Louisville and Chicago 
almost as if they knew Sayers would not 
play all along — took the game off the 
boards, while everywhere else the odds 
against the Bears increased steadily dur- 
ing the week. On Sunday. Sayers did not 
play. "I was jogging on the sidelines 
during the warmup,” he said, "and hurt 
my leg again." 

"He was hurt in the warmup." said 
Coach George Halas. But some Cleve- 
land newsmen said Sayers had not so 
much as trotted during warmup drills. 

“It was like going to a Harry Bela- 
fontc concert and Harry Belafonte wasn’t 
there," said Captain Paul Wiggin of the 
Browns, all of whom had been prepared 
to defend against Sayers. Those who 
paid to see the game felt the same way. 

"We're gathering facts on all aspects 
of the situation," said Commissioner 
Pete Rozcllc. "If there is anything to 
say we'll say it.” 

We hope something does get said. 
Fans should not have to go to gamblers 
to find out who will play. 

KENTUCKY LOSES 

Two years ago Kentucky signed the first 
Negro football players in the Southeast- 
ern Conference, Greg Page and Nat 
Northington. Page died tragically five 
weeks ago after receiving a severe spinal 
injury in a freak football training acci- 
dent. Now Northington. considered a 
good prospect as a defensive halfback 
and safety, has quit the team and left 
school. The death of his teammate deep- 
ly affected Northington and no doubt 
contributed to his decision. A shoulder 


injury and scholastic difficulties are also 
believed to have been factors. 

"It's nobody elsc's fault but my own," 
he said. "I like everybody, but there is 
something missing. I just couldn’t live 
up to it. I'm letting a lot of people down, 
but if I kept going on I'd just be fooling 
everybody but myself.” 

STOP, RABBIT 

The British, when bent on crime, carry it 
off with peerless flair. Their train robber- 
ies and prison breaks have rare distinc- 
tion. And now they can add the sure- 
thing betting coup. Last week at the 
Bristol greyhound track a gang placed 
several hundred pounds on Silver Jemi- 
ma. an animal that on the face of it 
merited no such display of faith. On the 
second turn, it was obvious things were 
going all wrong. Silver Jemima could 
not win. Suddenly the house lights went 
out and the mechanical hare stopped 
amid a pile of startled greyhounds. A 
gang member, receiving a distress sig- 
nal from tracksidc, had pulled out the 
fuses in the stadium switch box. 

The blackout lasted 30 minutes. The 
race was declared void, and all bets had 
to be returned. 

CHIEF PROBLEM 

It would figure that the pastor of the 
Country Club Christian Church in Kan- 
sas City and his parishioners would be 
men of sporting interests. But when the 
Kansas City Chiefs announced an 
earlier-than-ever kickoff time for their 
home games (1:05 p.m.), it put the 
squeeze on Sunday worship. 

The Rev. Dr. Lawrence Bash wrote in 
thechurch bulletin. "I think most church- 
es arc going to feel the impact of this ra- 
ther difficult football schedule." How- 
ever, Dr. Bash has solved the problem for 
his congregation and himself. He has ar- 
ranged for a chartered bus to wait at the 
church steps ready to speed the faithful 
to Municipal Stadium. Parishioners can 
attend services in sports clothes or change 
clothes at the church afterward. They also 


can leave their children at the church nur- 
sery school during the game. Nor is the 
Rev. Dr. Bash about to be left behind. He 
boards the bus still dressed in his clerical 
robes. 

‘ 'Our world produces so many interest- 
ing, entertaining, fascinating and even 
helpful distractions," says the reverend, 
"that old habits of loyalty just wither and 
die. We never really say to ourselves. Tm 
going to give up church. It isn't as enter- 
taining as football.’ But the decision is 
made, and your church can tell the differ- 
ence. Wc have 3,225 resident members, 
and a home game used to cut attendance 
by 150 to 200 persons. Life is full of hid- 
den priorities. I don't know whether the 
question should be, "What will I sacrifice 
in order to attend church?' or 'What will 
1 sacrifice to attend a football game?' ” 

HINDSIGHT 

Until this season NFL teams have al- 
ways been divided into two conferences, 
the Eastern and the Western. But. to 
meet the seemingly insatiable demands 
of pro football fans and heighten the 
suspense, the league decided to split 
up this year into four divisions, each 
with four teams. This would mean two 


Westers Conference 
BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 
GREEN BAY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Eastern Conference 

DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW YORK 


more playoff games come December, 
and, it was suggested, double the money 
and double the fun. 

Ironically, as of last Sunday night - 
with almost half the season gone— it 
may be double the money, but it looks 
like half the fun. If the old East-West 
division had been retained fans would 
now be enjoying two tough, tight races 
between traditional rivals, one involving 
four teams, the other five (above). Un- 
der the new format races are much less 
interesting; in thcCentral Division, cham- 
pion Green Bay’s early bumbling and 
continued 
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scene 

Only the ingenuity of GAF design could offer cameras 
that appeal to the more experienced photographer, as well as to the 
beginner. The GAF Anscomatic 1 ' 726 still camera, and the GAF 
Anscomatic ST/90 movie camera do it by simplifying the compli- 
cated features often used for advanced photography. 

The superb 726 has: instant 126 cartridge loading, automatic 
flash-cube rotation, CdS automat ic electric eye with manual override 
for perfect exposure every time, variable speed shutter, built-in range 
finder, and f 2.8 lens. Under $90.00. 

The feature packed ST/90 movie camera with accelerated 
motion and slow motion takes all Super 8 film cartridges, and has 
5-to-l push button power zoom lens for complete scene control, elec- 
tric drive, automatic exposure control with manual override. Under 
$185. 

These are the features that make a camera come alive. And 
with a little help from GAF's “family of fine Anscochrome films,” 
you can make any scene you’re shooting come alive, too. 

Get the picture? 



More 

fine 

products 


from 


CJClF 


SCORECARD ronlinued 


fumbling has become meaningless. In 
spile of its indifferent record, it is a 
cinch-winner in its division of patsys. 
But that's progress for you. 

SUCCESSFUL INVASION 

The Caufield Cup, the trophy for one of 
Australia's two most esteemed horse 
races, will sit for the next year on a 
Beverly Hills mantlcpiccc. thanks to a 
judicious purchase a fortnight ago by 
two Los Angeles businessmen. 

Three days before the 90th running of 
the historic stakes event. Investor Wil- 
liam Brcliant and Accountant Irving 
Litz flew to Australia and bought Tobin 
Bronze, a 5-year-old chestnut who had 
won 23 races and 5164,000. The buyers 
had been told by California Trainer Char- 
lie Whittingham that the horse could 
probably beat anything in America up 
to 10 furlongs. They purchased Tobin 
Bronze for about S450.000, a record in 
Australia, but noteworthy in the U.S. be- 
cause it was so small, rather than so 
large, a price. The following Saturday 
Tobin Bronze won the Caufield Cup 
and the S40.000 purse that went with 
the victory. 

Breliant and Litz were at first reluctant 
to go into the winner's circle at the 
Melbourne track, mindful, no doubt, 
that Australian racing enthusiasts still 
hold every American responsible for the 
mysterious death 35 years ago in Califor- 
nia of the famed Phar Lap. Now another 
Australian champion was being taken 
away. 

But the crowd applauded the new 
owners as well as the horse, and Major 
General Sir Rohan Delacombe, the gov- 
ernor of Victoria, has even offered to 
arrange transport for Tobin Bronze to 
the Washington, D.C\, International on 
November 1 1 , where he will formally 
compete for Australia, despite his new 
ownership. 

FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY 

In a high school football game in Texas, 
New Deal beat Roosevelt 46-14. 

NOT SO SPARTAN PROSE 

A few days after he had suspended six 
Michigan State football players. Coach 
Duffy Daugherty was explaining in his 
newspaper column why athletes have to 
be disciplined: "To become a champion 
all athletes have to be aware of the val- 
ue ... .of discipline, of being willing to 
have respect for authority, being will- 
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GENERAL ANILINE t FILM CORPORATION 


St»t STREET NEW YORK I 





ing to discipline one's self and of being 
willing to give up some of the things that 
non-athletes are doing. ... I feel so 
strongly about our young men trying 
their best at all times that I not only talk 
to them a great deal in this vein but also 
write them a number of letters during 
their summer vacations. 

“In these letters I point out our goals, 
hopes and aspirations for the coming 
season. I ask them to think big so their 
deeds will grow, to hitch their wagon to 
that proverbial star and to come back to 
fall practice imbued with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to do everything within their 
God-given talents to help us achieve the 
high goals that we have set for ourselves. 

“Knowing that words might fail to 
get across my important points in my 
final letter I enclose this little poem: 

if you can't be a highway then just 
be a trail. 

If you can’t be the sun. be a star. 

For it isn't by size that you win or 
you fail. 

Be the best of whatever you are." 

. . . AND SPEAKING OF DISCIPLINE 

If Duffy Daugherty had his disciplinary 
problems, so did two other horrified Big 
Ten coaches recently when their adven- 
turous punters decided to take the game 
into their own hands. When undefeated 
Indiana played Iowa in its fourth game 
of the season. Indiana's kicker and 
halfback. John Isenbarger, was told he 
could run from punt formation if he 
saw a chance for a big gain. He succeed- 
ed once, (hen failed and set up an Iowa 
touchdown that almost cost Indiana the 
game. Coach Johnny Pont told Isenbar- 
ger to forget about running from punt 
formation in the future, but the follow- 
ing week against Michigan there he went 
again, running on fourth dow n at the In- 
diana 13-yard line. Isenbarger fumbled. 
Michigan recovered and scored, and 
again the Hoosiers almost lost. “I've 
never been madder in my life." said Pont. 

But he could not have been as angry 
as Purdue's Jack Mollcnkopf. Purdue, 
ranked No. 2 in the country, had just 
been upset by Oregon State. The turning 
point in the game came when Dick Berg, 
the Purdue punter, ran on fourth down 
at midfield and failed, giving Oregon 
State the opportunity to score. 

“Berg's no runner," stormed Mollen- 
kopf. "He often works out in his street 
clothes. I have always wondered what 
would happen if he got a bad pass from 
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to 

screen. 


When you’ve got the pictures— on slides, or on film, you show 
them at their best with GAF projectors. 

For color slides, there is the deluxe GAF Anscomatic* 680. 
It has remote control, 100 slide rotary tray, f 3.5 lens, and 500 watt 
lamp. Under $90.00. 

When it comes to showing motion pictures, the GAF Ansco- 
vision s 688 Dual-8 Movie Projector is exactly what you’ll want. 
It accepts both regular 8mm and Super 8mm film and the 6fps slow 
motion speed control allows you to show great shots like your golf 
swing in slow motion. It also features automatic threading, for fool- 
proof loading, 400 foot capacity, sprocketless drive, bright stills, fast 
f 1.7 zoom lens, 500 watt brilliance. Under $115.00. 

So when you’re finished taking those slides and motion pic- 
tures, and you want to show them on the screen— there’s only one 
way to show them— with GAF projectors. 

They’ll show you off. 
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This deodorant’s special bacteria-fighting 
ingredient builds in a resistance that lasts even 
through a hot, soapy shower. You don’t have 
to settle for protection against odor anymore. 

Now you can build up a resistance 
with...Mennen Speed Stick 


MENNEN 

Speed Stick 

It actually 
builds up a 
resistance 
to odor. 


center and had to run. He must have been 
reading about Isenbargcr in the papers. 
What he did is the same as breaking 
training rules.” 

Last week, almost as poetic as Duffy, 
Indiana Athletic Director Bill Orwig 
loudly recited the following as the In- 
diana team boarded its bus: 

’’See John punt. 

Punt John punt. 

Punt John punt. 

Good Grief. 

Sec John run.” 

PITCHING A WET ONE 

That rcd-white-and-blue-spanglcd ball 
which the American Basketball Associa- 
tion has been using to jazz up its games 
may be replaced by a standard model in 
the next few weeks. The ABA's ball was 
designed with an eye to the future and 
color television, but it is already proba- 
bly a thing of the past. Players complain 
that moisture collects on the ball, mak- 
ing it difficult to grip. 

GOOD SHOT. BAD SHOW 

During the recent Champagne Open in 
Upland. C’alif., Bill Hathaway, a college 
professor with an 1 1 handicap, watched 
his tee shot on the 1st hole, a 286-yard 
par-4, bounce onto the green and roll 
into the cup. The host club, the Red Hill 
CC. had promised to give a new car to 
any golfer scoring an ace in the tourna- 
ment. But when Hathaway went to claim 
his prize he was told that a hole in one 
on a par-4 did not count. The club had 
purchased protective insurance for par-3 
holes only. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Woody Hayes. Ohio State football 
coach, after his punter was hit hard in a 
game but no penalty was called: 'T guess 
they only consider it roughing when one 
guy grabs the punter's leg, then anoth- 
er guy grabs the punter’s other leg and 
they say to him, 'Now make a wish.' ” 

• Bill van Breda Kolff, Los Angeles 
Laker coach, after watching mild-man- 
nered Mel Counts wander around: ''Mel, 
I'm going to make you so mad that you 
will take a punch at me— and, in all 
probability, you'll miss." 

• Joe DiMaggio.on his new appointment 
as vice president of the Athletics: "Ex- 
ploit me? Aren't we all exploited in a 
way when wc take a job? I found Finley 
to be .very nice and, until proved other- 
wise. I’ll go along with him." E *o 
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You don’t have to 
use the plumpest 
smoothest grain 
to make Bourbon. 

But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


To make the finest Bourbon, we start with the 
choicest grain money can buy. 

Our corn is a special breed, developed to 
give our Bourbon its own lightness and flavor. 
Our rye and barley malt is plump and clean. 

We won't accept anything less. 

We check every single carload of grain by 
hand. Then we check it again before it can enter 
our distillery. 

Making our Bourbon is a big production. 
Anything less just goes against our grain. 

Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort. Ky. 


When you’re first 
in Color TV, 

there’s got to be a reason. 



• Like Automatic FineTuning that gives you a 
perfectly fine-tuned picture every time. 

• A new RCA tube with 38% brighter highlights. 

• Advanced circuitry that won’t go haywire. 

• And over 25 years of color experience. QH 

• You get all this and more from RCA VICTOR. 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 




It look a good company 


lo make a good inexpensive watch. 


And it took time. 

Bclfortc. from SI 0.95. Sold only by jewelers, because they know more about good watches than anyone else. 
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THEY’RE STILL WAITING 



Fighting best where he was said to be worst, 
Quarry came off ropes (left) in second round 
to dump Patterson on the seat of his pants 
and (right) send him to his knees in fourth. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CURT GUNTHER 



FOR JERRY 


A world of hope may lie ahead for would-be champion 
Quarry. He beat Floyd Patterson but. like his own 
progress, the result was debatable by MARK KRAM 




WAITING FOR JERRY continued 


E verywhere, for so long now, from 
the dark, dank gyms and the rooms 
where the schemes are hatched, to the 
balconies and ringside with all its shim- 
mering glamour, they have been waiting 
for Jerry Quarry. A white heavyweight, 
who could make the old remember and 
the young interested, who could take 
the sport and throttle breath back into 
it. Then the promoters could return to 
white-on- white shirts and fat rings, the 
managers could have a solid model for 
all the young kids who prefer changing 
tires in gas stations to pain, and for the 
lighter it would be one long and beauti- 
ful ride down velvet alley. 

The trouble is that acceptance docs 
not come easily. Suspicion, impatience 
and sudden dismissal, even by those 
who passionately want such a fighter 
and by boxing, which needs him des- 
perately. trail the white heavyweight like 
another man's shadow. Personally, he 
can be psychotic, think that Police Com- 
missioner Bull Connor is a sweet man 
who just eats too much or that Valley of 
the Dolls is a work of inspired genius, 
but in the ring he must perform, be the 
fighter that all the ancient gurus, who lie 
over 15(5 beers, claim all white heavy- 
weights of another time once were. 

Last week Jerry Quarry, neither psy- 
chotic nor stupid and far from immor- 
tality. defeated Floyd Patterson in the 
fourth and final quarterfinal match of 
the heavyweight elimination tourna- 
ment. The bout, promoted by Aileen 
Eaton ( page 76), attracted 5.300 paying 
customers to the Olympic Auditorium 
in Los Angeles, 3.576 more to a closed- 
circuit television showing at the nearby 
Sports Arena and a national audience 
over ABC. But nobody at the Olympic 
threw any money into the ring, which is 
the custom there after a good fight and 
decision. This time they threw cups full 
of beer and other objects, none of which, 
refreshingly, could render one insensi- 
ble. The fight itself — interesting and 
made exciting by Patterson's stout heart 
did not ignite the crowd. It was the 
decision — quite questionable if not com- 
pletely recondite— that did. 

Floyd Patterson has now fought 22 
rounds with Quarry . In the first bout, 
which Patterson won — but officially was 
awarded only a draw — he was a victim 
of points and the curious California 
scoring system that allows the maximum 


of five points to the winner of a round 
and none to a loser. Quarry, after scor- 
ing two knockdowns, was given a total 
of 10 points. Patterson got only five 
points when he sent Quarry to the floor. 
Patterson won maybe six or seven rounds 
in that first 10-round fight. This second, 
which went 12 rounds, was similarly 
inequitable. 

Twice last Saturday afternoon Pat- 
terson went down, in the second and 
fourth rounds. The first knockdown 
came after an exchange in a neutral cor- 
ner. Quarry beat Patterson to the punch, 
and gunned him, sending him to a sit- 
ting position. Patterson was down on 
one knee in the fourth after catching a 
short right: it looked like a slip this time, 
but it was a knockdown, if not a very 
good one. Neither time was Patterson 
really hurt, and Quarry did not deserve 
more than one point. Yet one judge— 
who should have two weeks’ rest and no 
visitors — gave Quarry three points for 
the poor second knockdown. One won- 
ders what he would have given Quarry 
if Patterson had had to crawl back to 
his corner. 

By then Patterson was in serious trou- 
ble on points; Quarry had won the sec- 
ond, third and fourth rounds, and Pat- 
terson had taken the first and fifth. Fie 
was behind on points by, say, 5-2 or 
6-2. depending on the judge. Only a 
knockout or a shutout of Quarry the 
rest of the way could save the fight. 
Quarry realized this and stayed away 
from Patterson most of the time after 
the sixth, which Quarry won with some 
brilliant body punching that left Patter- 
son frozen. After the sixth, it was prac- 
tically Patterson's fight. Quarry just did 
not deliver. 

The two judges scored the fight 7 6 
each for Quarry, and the referee, who 
after the sixth round allowed Quarry 
to lie and hang on Patterson without 
punching, scored it a draw, 6-6. Patter- 
son deserved at least a draw; indeed, 
had Quarry been given only one point 
for each of his knockdowns, Patterson 
would have won. He certainly won this 
fight on rounds — 6-4 and two even. A 
fight should be judged on the basis of 
the complete picture, and in this bout 
Patterson was the picture. 

The California point system gives too 
much latitude to judges to run amuck 
with their pencils on knockdowns. A 


knockdown is only a section of the fight. 
It is not the whole fight. The system also 
provides a device that certain boxers can 
use too effectively: get in front early and 
then disappear, an odious strategy that 
satisfies nobody. The fighter who is there 
to go 12 rounds if unlucky early is faced 
with a man who wants only to survive, or 
maybe at best wants simply to steal a 
round or two, which is what Quarry did. 
After the sixth he kept looking at the 
clock, and then near the end of a round 
he would start to flurry. 

"What do they want us to do?" asked 
Johnny Flores, Quarry's co-manager. 
"We gambled to try to knock Floyd out 
early. If not. then we had to stay away. 
He's too dangerous. He's a professional. 
Jerry doesn't have the stamina.*' 

"I knew I couldn't take him out after 
the sixth," said Quarry. "He's got too 
much heart." 

"Jerry'll be a good fighter in two 
years," said Quarry's trainer. Teddy 
Bentham. 

Bcntham. not known for hyperbole 
or sophistry, is being, it seems, too re- 
strained in his evaluation. Quarry, only 
22, is a good fighter now. Those who so 
badly want a big, white heavyweight 
back at the pinnacle of boxing should 
not dismiss him or demand more of him 
than he has to give at this point, which is 
not inconsiderable He is skillful and 
cruel to the body, is an instinctive punch- 
er and he takes a good shot better than 
many heavies, past or present, He is no 
longer the crude, heavy-handed puncher 
of a year or so ago, and he knows how to 
think in the ring. FIc let Patterson take 
him to the ropes, where Floyd was so 
effective in the first fight, and he turned 
what was supposed to be one of his 
weaknesses into a strength; Patterson 
was knocked down both times after 
exchanges on the ropes. 

"He's terribly strong," said Patterson, 
"and he takes an excellent punch. This 
makes Quarry's style even less compre- 
hensible. A man who has the strength 
he has should be more aggressive. He 
utilizes only 35' of his ability. Here 
you have a man who is either cheating 
himself or the public. Or both.” 

Patterson then paused and asked: 
"Was the fight exciting?" 

Nobody answered, and Patterson con- 
tinued: "I don't know; I got to ask my- 
self that question all the time. But 
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Quarry never seems to ask that. He's not 
concerned whether the fight was satisfac- 
tory to the people who paid. A fighter 
with these credentials is soon discovered 
by the public for what he is— a fraud. I 

hope Jerry isn’t.” 

Patterson came close to unraveling 
Quarry. He is not a fraud, but there is 
something very wrong with Quarry as a 
fighter. He is lazy and seems to lack the 
raw desire of great fighters. And he has 
been pampered for far too long by the 
people in boxing's hierarchy in Cali- 
fornia. It is almost certain that he never 
wanted to be a fighter in the first place 
his mother supposedly shoved him into 
the ring — and it is quite probable he will 
not labor in the sport long, whether he 
becomes the champion or not. He is not 
timid, which was a charge once made by 
many who had followed him. but he is 
fearful of one day looking like the classic 
pug. Already his young face has turned 
hard and is slowly beginning to resemble 
the faces you sec gazing emptily out in 
the yellow light of arena lobbies. 

But Quarry's real problem is himself 
and the confusion and insensitivity that 
surrounds him. He wants to be an indi- 
vidual, yet his family, which interests 
itself even in his marriage, holds a tight 
rein on him. Professionally he is also 
caught in a choking web. which has 
been woven by his managers. Flores and 
his father. Jack Quarry. Father Jack 
wants to be the mastermind behind his 
son, and has for a long time been trying 
to remove Flores from the scene. Flores, 
the original manager, gave Jack half of 
his interest because he wanted the fa- 
ther to see that Jerry did his roadwork 
every day. Father Jack, who reminds one 
of an Alabama deputy sheriff, was never 
effective in this duty. He wants to sign 
contracts and tends to bore promoters 
with his unspectacular oratory and his 
erratic demands. He has succeeded in 
being only a monumental and distract- 
ing nuisance to the progress of his son. 
After the Eddie Machcn light, in which 
Jerry (in poor condition) was given a 
boxing lesson, father Jack wanted to 
sell his half to Flores. ‘‘He’s not going 
anywhere,” he said. Later he suddenly 
changed his mind, which is unfortunate 
for Jerry and all those who have to listen 
to father Jack. 

Patterson could have buttoned up the 
old man in last week's fight and stalled 


Quarry' temporarily, but he is fighting 
from memory now. His skills have been 
diminished. He was too left-hook con- 
scious in this bout, and his punches, 
lacking that punishing snap they once 
had, were too wide. He kept waiting, 
waiting just that fraction of time too 
long before he dug in behind the jab and 
exploded violently to the head. Patter- 
son, even with his graying talent, has 
all the fine moves of a superb fighter, 
but with his style it is necessary to have 
a chin. "Yeah," said Thad Spencer, 
the No. 1 -ranked heavyweight accord- 
ing to the WBA (and third behind Mu- 
hammad Ali and Joe Frazier according 
to The Ring magazine). “It's too bad; 
Floyd’s legs ought to sue his chin for 
nonsupport." 

Yet Patterson persists in his solitary 
journey, and few can understand why. 
He has money, though not as much as 
he once had, a fact with which he is not 
greatly concerned anyway. He is more 
disturbed by the way he and his money 
have been used. "I thought,” he said 
before the second Quarry fight, “that 
friends were special people, that you do 
for them and they would do as much for 
you if they had the means and the op- 
portunity. The rats left the sinking ship 
when they thought I was through. I don't 
fight because I need money. I've more 
than enough to live on. but if I were re- 
tired what would I do? Boxing is the one 
thing I know. It is what I do best. It 
scares me when I stop to think what I 
would be able to do if I quit fighting.” 

But it is not the money or the lack of 
something better to do that keeps Pat- 
terson in boxing. For him it is a way of 
life, the kind of life that has cost him his 
wife and more than once has driven him 
into monastic seclusion. “You have no 
idea the way it is," he says. “You’re out 
there with all those people around you, 
and those cameras and the whole world 
looking in, and all that movement, that 
excitement. But the real thing, the thing 
that sends it right through you, is the 
moment two strange men seek each oth- 
er out. They come together and find out 
who w ill succeed and who will fail. There 
is no other competition like it in the 
world.” 

Half of this solemn man's life has 
been spent in dusty gyms and on lonely 
roads preparing for those evenings, or for 
the evening that will finally give him 


peace. Perhaps his commitment to his 
profession, his invulnerable pride are 
what draw people to him and make his 
sorrow in defeat everybody's sorrow. 
Even in Los Angeles, Quarry's home, he 
was the center of attention and had the 
majority of the people behind him. 

After the fight a huge crowd surround- 
ed Patterson on the parking lot. He an- 
swered questions quietly, signed auto- 
graphs and made at least two women 
cry by his presence. On the other side of 
the parking lot Quarry's brother was in 
a fight with a detractor until the po- 
lice came, At this point Jerry’s mother 
walked up and said coldly to another 
Quarry: "Mike, why didn’t you step in 
and whip him? You could have." 

"Hell.” someone said, “the old lady’s 
got more guts than Jerry.” 

Later that night Quarry returned to 
the warm circle of his friends. The cham- 
pagne popped, but he really only de- 
served a warm beer. end 



Strong at end, Floyd still could not KO Quarry. 
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IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED 


Dartmouth's field -goat kicker thought he had lost the game when he missed with a minute to play, but a penalty gave 
him another chance and Harvard was defeated in a wild battle of Ivy League unbeatens by PETE AXTHELM 


D on Chiofaro's bright eyes were 
clouded and his heavy black eye- 
brows were lowered in a frown. The cap- 
tain of the Harvard football team looked 
worried, just the way football players 
are supposed to look before big games. 
A day later Harvard would play Dart- 
mouth in a game that might well decide 
the Ivy League championship, and Chio- 
faro was talking about the effect it had 
on him. ”1 haven't given too much 
thought to the game." he said. “I just 
came out of a w icked class in a psycholo- 
gy course that I’m really involved in. 
It's a group of 25 people, a study of how 
we all interact. Everybody is very frank 
and it can get pretty brutal. When you’re 
concerned about something like this 
course, you don't have time to worry or 
lose sleep over a game." 

Chiofaro is a social relations major 
and a linebacker, in that order. His 
crises — like those of most Ivy League 
athletes — occur on weekday mornings 
as w'cll as Saturday afternoons. Last 
week he had three bad moments. The 
first came in class when some intellectu- 
als said that they thought football was 
kind of a silly pastime. "I know you're 
entitled to your opinion," Don said po- 
litely. "And 1 respect you for it. But, 
frankly, I'd like to come over there and 
break you in half." 

The second was in the same class, in a 
discussion of what the people in the 
group stood for. "I told one nice girl 
that she was the mother image,'' he said. 
"And she got furious, because she 
thought she should be the sex symbol." 

The worst moment of all came late 
Saturday afternoon when Chiofaro 
sprawled helplessly in the Dartmouth 
backfield as Pete Donovan's last-minute 
field-goal attempt went through the up- 
rights to win for Dartmouth 23-21. 

In a game full of the exuberant hitting, 
razzle-dazzle plays and costly mistakes 
that mark most Ivy contests, Dartmouth 
had blown a 20-0 lead and come back 


again to win on a bizarre final drive that 
included two important penalties and 
two chances to make one field goal. Once 
in those last hectic moments it appeared 
that Harvard would stop Dartmouth 
outside the 20-yard line, but a roughing 
penalty took the ball in to the 12. Har- 
vard held again, and on fourth down 
Donovan missed a field goal from the 
14-yard line — but Harvard was offside. 
Given a second chance, Donovan suc- 
ceeded. and Harvard lost a game it 
could easily have won. 

Bob Blackman, the winning coach, 
was ready with all the cliches about 
marvelous team efforts and breaks de- 
ciding the game. He said it would be 
unfair to single out any one boy who 
made a mistake in such a fine game. But 
Harvard’s Chiofaro, who likes classes 
in which everybody is frank and honest, 
disagreed. He sat for a few moments 
in the silent Harvard locker room, wip- 
ing the dirt from his swarthy face and 
smiling weakly at people who congratu- 
lated him on his good effort. Someone 
said it w-as too bad the team had been 
offside on the field goal. “It was me," 
Don said. "1 lined up offside." 

Chiofaro, of course, had done enough 
good things to make up for his one 
costly error. He had nothing to be 
ashamed of. But even if he had played 
horribly all the way, he would have 
looked back on the game with the same 
honesty and perspective — an attitude 
that comes from playing college football 
mostly for fun. "I get very intense about 
the game," he says. "I think it gets to 
mean as much to me as it does to some- 
body in the Big Ten. But I'm an intense 
person, and I get intense about other 
things, too." 

The Harvard campus was concerned 
last week with a number of things other 
than an impending battle between un- 
defeated teams. There was a sit-in pro- 
testing a campus recruiter from a chemi- 
cal company that makes napalm used in 


Vietnam, and there was planning for a 
larger sit-in to greet recruiters from the 
Central Intelligence Agency. There was 
anger over a local mayor who had de- 
clared war on hippies, and concern over 
FBI men who were on campus to investi- 
gate draft resistors. Even the half-time 
shows at the game reflected the general 
mood. The Dartmouth marching band 
presented a good-natured look at hip- 
pies. forming the shape of a bomb and 
changing it to a flower, but the Harvard 
band drew louder cheers by forming the 
word "Tax" and changing it to "Pax.” 
"A football player probably gets less 
attention on campus now than a leader 
of protests against the war," said Lee 
Simow'itz, managing editor of The Har- 
vard Crimson. "But you couldn’t say 
that football has lost its popularity. 
Guys arc paying scalpers' prices for tick- 
ets this week.” 

Those who paid received a diversion 
from studies and worries as good as any- 
thing the Ivy League has offered in some 
time. The day was bright and the root- 
ers on both sides were inspired to heights 
of enthusiasm by school loyalties. 

"Harvard-Yale is a rivalry built on 
similarities and mutual respect," ex- 
plained one Harvard man. "Harvard- 
Dartmouth is built on differences." This 
is true. The game matches a city school 
against a country school, conservative 
Coach John Yovicsin against Blackman 
and his high-pressure style, and a limited 
recruiting program against the most ef- 
ficient one in the league. So Dartmouth 
is always strong, and Harvard is often 
weak. Yet in the last decade the teams 
have split their 10 games. 

Dartmouth started Saturday's game 
as if it would settle the issue very quick- 
ly. Quarterback Gene Ryzewicz and 
Running Backs Dave Boyle and Steve 
Luxford gained ground consistently on 
sweeps, while the Harvard offense was 
slowed by fumbles and weak passing. 
Dartmouth took the opening kickoff 70 
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All eyes are on the near goalpost as Dartmouth's Pete Donovan ( 16) watches his game-winning field goal soar over the bar. The most discouraged 
Harvard player is Captain Don Chiofaro (64). who gave Donovan a second try when he lined up offside on the previous kick, which missed. 


yards to the Harvard onc-foot line, but 
a penalt) and a long loss stopped the 
drive. The Indians were not discouraged, 
and just kept coming at the beleaguered 
Harvard defense. "Their line outweighed 
us."said Blackman later, "and their ends 
played in pretty tight. So our plan was 
to run around them. We showed early 
that we could do it." Dartmouth scored 
after recovering a Harvard fumble in the 
second period, and ground out another 
touchdown drive to lead 14 0 at the 
half. When Ryzewicz scored on a short 
run in the third period the result ap- 
peared to be strictly academic. 

But when it comes to football games, 
nothing is academic in the Ivy League. 
Late in the third period Dartmouth had 
the ball third and 14 deep in its own ter- 
ritory. Blackman ordered a quick kick. 
It was a logical enough move for a team 
ahead by three touchdowns, and one 
which immediately backfired. Bill Koe- 
nig’s punt traveled only 21 yards to the 
Dartmouth 39 Ric Zimmerman, the 
Harvard quarterback who had com- 
pleted two of his first 14 passes and fum- 
bled twice, suddenly started doing things 
quite well. Second-string Halfback Ray 


Hornblower, who replaced Will Slargel 
in the third period, contributed some 
very good runs, and Harvard found it 
could move as Hornblower scored the 
first touchdown, Three minutes later Bill 
Cobb blocked a Dartmouth punt that 
was recovered on the two-yard line, and 
from there tough little Halfback Vic 
Gatto scored. On the second play after 
the following kickoff. Tom Wynne, who 
was substituting for Harvard's injured 
safety man. John Tyson, intercepted a 
pass. With Gatto carrying on five of the 
six plays, the Crimson went 19 yards for 
its third touchdown in less than seven 
minutes and took an astonishing 21 20 
lead. 

"After Wynne's interception.” said 
Blackman. “I would have bet anything 
Harvard would score. They were really 
up. But 1 also thought we could come 
back again," And Dartmouth did. with 
Ryzewicz directing a slow, grinding 
march from his own 25 that moved the 
ball deep into Harvard territory. Then, 
w ith a second and eight on the 22, Ryze- 
wicz swept to his left on a play that 
had worked well all day, but End Bob 
Hoffmann broke down the blocking and 


forced Gene out of bounds for no gain. 
"My arm was over his shoulder as I hit 
him and my hand hit his face mask." 
Hoffmann said. 'I didn't grab it. But 
the ref called it on me." 

The 15-yard penalty brought the ball 
close enough for a Dartmouth field-goal 
attempt, but on the sidelines sophomore 
Pete Donovan was praying for a touch- 
down. "I was really nervous.” he said. 
"I sure hoped I wouldn't have to go out 
there." But he did have to go out there, 
and even if he needed two tries he man- 
aged to win the game. 

The victory did not guarantee any 
championships Dartmouth must face a 
very good Yale team this week but it 
was a sweet win to get. and Blackman 
beamed as he shook the hand of each 
of his players. Across the field house in 
a quieter dressing room, Yovicsin moved 
slowly among the lockers, putting an 
arm around each of his men. "VV'c were 
good and so were they," said Guard 
Al Bcrsin. "We have no sour grapes.” 
Other players just sat and stared silent- 
ly at the floor. "Keep your heads up." 
growled an assistant coach. "You're 
Harvard men." end 


'I SHALL BE BACK FOR 
ANOTHER BASH’ 

So writes an incomparable Grand Prix driver of his first go at U.S. stock car 
racing in Sunday's rich Rockingham, N.C. 500. in which Ford's Bobby Allison 
ended Chrys/er's winning streak by JIM CLARK with KIM CHAPIN 


A l Rockingham a friend said that for 
me lo drive a stock car was about as 
appropriate as Sugar Ray Robinson in 
a hockey uniform. Perhaps. But I had 
come to North Carolina deliberately 
to get involved in a completely different 
type of motor sport. In 1963 I went to 
the Indianapolis 500 in much the same 
way and. fortunately, won that race two 
years later. 

I was generally pleased with the whole 
setup. There seems to be a genuine hos- 
pitality and friendliness in the people 
down there, and I got on quite well. Dur- 
ing the week I became particularly good 
friends with Bobby and Donnie Allison. 
As it turned out, they were a fortuitous 
choice, because Bobby, driving a Ford 
prepared by ex-Driver Fred Lorenzen, 


won the race last Sunday— the first ma- 
jor victory of his career — and a $16,075 
purse. Somebody had said this was to be 
a summit meeting among Richard Petty 
of NASCAR. Indy's A. J. Foyt and me. 
representing Grand Prix racing, but the 
three of us never had a chance to dice. 
[Petty retired with a smashed radiator 
after 191 laps; Foyt finished fourth.] 
During the first two days at Rocking- 
ham everything went quite well, although 
it rained most of Wednesday, the first 
day of qualifying, Around 3 p.m. when 
I first got into the Ford that Holman & 
Moody had prepared for me, I only 
managed 109 mph, but by the end of the 
day I had worked up to nearly 114. By 
midday Friday I felt that both 1 and the 
car were progressing quite nicely, turn- 


ing laps at 1 16 mph and then a wheel 
came off and I went into the fence. That 
set me back 24 hours and was nearly 
disastrous since I still hadn't qualified 
the car. That morning the brakes had 
given me a bit of trouble -I really didn't 
have any — so we naturally decided to 
change them. 

After lunch we decided lo qualify the 
car immediately, and when 1 took my 
fast warmup lap I felt a vibration in the 
fourth turn. I thought it might have 
something to do with the brakes, but 
they scented to be working all right, and 
so 1 didn't think more about it and de- 
cided to carry on. I got the green flag to 
begin the four-lap qualifying run on the 
tight, one-mile oval, but halfway through 
the west turn the right front wheel sud- 
denly parted company and disappeared 
up over the horizon. I cranked the steer- 
ing wheel over and tried to keep the car 
away from the rail, but there was really 
no place to go and I didn’t have much 
choice. I hit the guardrail rather hard. 

On Saturday afternoon, after the wheel 
hub, a lot of sheet metal and a few other 
things had been replaced, I finally got 
the car in the race, but even then it was 
a bit touchy. Qualifying for places 25 
through 30 closed at 2:15, and at 2:12 I 
was waved onto the track just as J. T. 
Putney blew his engine after completing 
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his four laps, He hit the guardrail in the 
No. 1 turn and left oil all over the track. 
Fortunately, the NASCAR officials let 
me make my run. and I qualified in 25th 
place with a speed of 1 14.349 mph, near- 
ly three mph down to the fastest man. 

For a driver in a new type of car 
on an unfamiliar course, becoming ac- 
quainted with the traffic was the big 
problem, not because I’m not used to 
driving close, but because of not know- 
ing what the other fellow is trying to do. 
What should I expect if, say, I was pinned 
to the wall or somebody closed the gate 
on me in a turn? In my first year at In- 
dianapolis, for example. I started fifth 
but quickly dropped back to 13th and 
sat just watching the other drivers. 

Getting oriented on the course was a 
problem, too. Unlike a road course, 
there were no trees or houses or things 
like that to gauge a shutoff point on the 
turns. The most valuable thing Bobby 
Allison, who very kindly showed me the 
course in detail, did was to point out a 
black smear on the grandstand on the 
way into No. I which I could use. Driv- 
ers will employ anything they can as a 
shutoff signal, even a red sweater in the 
grandstand. This is fine, except what 
happens halfway through the race when 
the person wearing the sweater decides 
to move another 100 feet or so deeper 


into the turn? You suddenly have all 
sorts of troubles. 

The other problem was getting used 
to the car itself. My Fairlane weighed 
around 4,000 pounds, or nearly four 
times as much as my Lotus-Ford For- 
mula I racer, but the engine put out only 
about 100 more horsepower. That differ- 
ence made the Stocker feel like an over- 
weight truck. The brakes didn't feel ter- 
ribly good, and the throttle response was 
very strange. In a Formula car the 
throttle is everything, but in the stock 
car it was a bit of a blop. Everything 
happened so slow. There was very little 
feeling and no rapid acceleration. No 
big kick in the back. You just thundered 
along, and it didn't seem to make a tup- 
penny ha'penny damn whether you were 
on half throttle or full. But I suppose 
I'm spoilt in that line. However, the 
steering and balance were delicate by 
comparison. 

But still, driving in heavy traffic 44 
cars on a mile track was the biggest 
task. Earlier in the week, when I had the 
track pretty much to myself, another 
driver said, "Clark's smart enough to 
stay away from anything now. but Sun- 
day it’ll be a different story. The first 
time he gets bumped from both sides 
at the same time he won't know which 
way to go.” 


Luckily, that never happened, al- 
though I understand it occurs quite fre- 
quently in stock car racing. It seems to 
be part of the game. I started in the mid- 
dle of the field and. as in my first year at 
Indy, just studied the field for several 
laps. Then I began picking oft' a few of 
the slower cars and got up beside Don 
White in his Dodge Charger. Although 
I had never raced him, I at least knew 
him to be an experienced driver and 
knew we could have a race without any- 
thing silly happening. This lasted for a 
few laps and was about the only extended 
bit of close racing I did. I avoided two 
bad accidents early in the going, al- 
though I did carry somebody's bumper 
around for a few laps. 

About 100 miles into the race I felt 
the engine hang. At the time I wasn’t 
sure what it was. although it turned out 
to be a dropped valve which put me out 
of the race 40 miles later. I was able to 
keep on driving for a few laps, though, 
and did have a rather hilarious dialogue 
with my pit crew. 

After I fell the engine hang, I came 
around and pointed at it. They flashed a 
sign: ENGINE HOT? 

The next lap I shook my head and 
held seven fingers out the window, as 
best I could, to indicate I thought I was 
missing a cylinder. 

oil pressure? they asked when I 
came around the next time. 

No. 

no bite? they tried. 

No. 

engine missing? was the question 
on the following lap. 

Aah, success. I nodded. 

2nd ignition? they showed, indicat- 
ing I should try the car's backup starting 
system. I did. It didn't cure the problem. 

Finally, I pitted, on the 125th lap. 
The crew could find nothing immediate- 
ly out of order, and I took the car out 
again, all along having the horrible 
thought that at any moment now the 
whole lot was going to blow asunder. It 
was obvious something was wrong, and 
19 laps later I retired — peacefully, as 
it happened. 

My first venture in stock car racing 
was over, and I came away from it quite 
impressed, if for no other reason than it 
takes a lot of stamina and ability to 
wheel those huge cars around 1 ,000 turns 
in five hours. When the opportunity next 
presents itself, I shall look forward to 
having another bash at it. *no 



Bowsher's bent Ford (No. 1) and Bobby Wawak's Plymouth and trackmen mop up spilled oil. 
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ALMOST TOO GOOD TO PLAY 


Dan Reeves of the Dallas Cowboys did many things well, but he was superior at none, or so scouts said 
before he became a runner and revealed his true talent— an ability to make the big move by TEX MAULE 


I f ihcrc is one talent that coaches agree 
has made Dan Reeves (vt-e cover), the 
not-so-big back in the Dallas Cowboys' 
attack, the kind of valuable property on 
which championships are built, it is a 
certain genius for producing the big play 
at the appropriate moment. And if there 
is one talent that is almost impossible to 
spot, even in this day of computerized 
scouting reports and sophisticated bird- 
dog networks, it is a prospect's ability 
to produce the big play. Reeves, who 
already this season has saved one game 
with a 36-yard touchdown in the last 10 
seconds, knows the problem of recogni- 


tion only too well. He has been playing 
football the last eight or so years with 
an intelligence and verve that should 
have had college and pro coaches swarm- 
ing at his heels. None did. l.'ntil last sea- 
son, when Reeves became the NFL's 
sixth-leading rusher, almost nobody had 
even heard of him. 

The massive indifference toward the 
achievements of Hamel Edward Reeves 
began at Amcricus High School in Amer- 
icus, Ga., where he was a quarterback. 
He was graduated in 1961. and not one 
of the big southern schools, as sensitive 
to football ability in a hieh school senior 


as litmus paper is to acid, came running. 
Only South Carolina offered Reeves a 
scholarship, which he accepted grateful- 
ly. A few- months later, after Reeves had 
played in a Georgia state high school all- 
star game and come away with the most- 
valuable-playcr trophy, nine or 10 other 
universities suddenly recognized some- 
thing they had previously overlooked 
and bid for his services, But Reeves, no 
doubt contributing to his own future ob- 
scurity. remained with his first choice. 

Those were not good years for the 
Gamecocks, despite everything Reeves 
could do for them, He spent the usual 



four years at South Carolina, was first- 
string quarterback for three and twice 
was voted second-string all-conference 
quarterback. More comfortable running 
than throwing, he set 10 school records 
for advancing a football by land and air. 
In 1964 against strong Nebraska, cham- 
pion of the Big Eight, he passed for 348 
yards. 

And what was the effect of all these 
bright accomplishments on the people 
who are supposed to know? Exactly zero. 
Dan Reeves finished his college career in 
such a blaze of indifference that he was 
not even asked to play in any of the nu- 
merous all-star games that drag the fall 
season limply into early spring. Reeves 
was neither surprised nor disappointed 
by this, but he was shocked at the treat- 
ment he received from the pros. At the 
time of his graduation the A EL and NFL 
were locked in a frantic struggle for col- 
lege talent, and pro scouts infested the 


REEVES IN ACTION cuts back into line behind 
Dallas blockers after faking out defenders. 

college-football body politic as heavily as 
fleas on a Georgia setter. 

“I figured I'd be a late draft choice,” 
Reeves said in the dressing room of the 
Dallas Cowboys the other day. "I didn't 
think I could cut it as a quarterback, but 
I played a lot defensively, and I thought 
I’d be drafted for a look on defense. I 
was stunned when no one took me. be- 
cause a few of the clubs had talked to me 
and said they were interested. One of 
them was the Los Angeles Rams, and the 
scout said they would have to take me 
because the president of the Rams has 
the same name I have." 

It was because the two had the same 
name that the Rams did not draft Reeves. 
Dan Reeves, the one who owns the 
Rams, explained two years after his 
namesake had sidled into the NFL un- 
sung and almost unwanted why his club 
let him get away. “We thought wc would 
be accused of a publicity stunt," Reeves 
said ruefully. "What I should have done 
was draft him and change my name." 

As it was, no one drafted the football- 
playing Reeves. When the draft was over 
representatives of Dallas and the San 
Diego Chargers offered him contracts, 
and he chose the Cowboys. 

"I wanted to try the National Foot- 
ball League first." Reeves said. “Then, 
if I didn't make it. I could always give it 
a shot with the other league. I wanted a 
warm-weather club, so l was glad Dallas 
offered me a job, I knew I wouldn't get a 
chance at quarterback, because the Cow - 
boys had drafted Craig Morton and Jerry 
Rhome. They drafted four or five run- 
ning backs, too. so it never occurred to 
me that I would get to run. I could have 
signed to play baseball with Pittsburgh, 
but I couldn't see playing every day. It’s 
a kind of a rat race." 

Reeves, a natural athlete who made the 
all-state basketball team in high school, 
was an exceptional baseball prospect. As 
a right fielder at South Carolina he was 
almost always coming up with the clutch 
play. It is just as well for the Cowboys 
that he did not heed the Pirates’ sum- 
mons. It was Reeves's amazing perform- 
ance in 1966 that helped Dallas to its 
first division championship and almost 
to the league title. One of the main rea- 
sons why Dallas had not won consistent- 
ly before was that the team lacked a half- 
back who could take some of the running 


load from the shoulders of Fullback Don 
Perkins. 

At the end of the 1965 season, Reeves’s 
career being what it had been, nobody ex- 
pected that he would be the halfback Dal- 
las was looking for. He had managed to 
stick with the Cowboys during his rook- 
ie year by making himself valuable to the 
kickoff and punt suicide squads, the spe- 
cial teams with such high casualty rates 
that they are populated almost exclusive- 
ly by expendables. 

" ’ I never played on special teams i n col- 
lege." says Reeves. He has a strong, al- 
most dour face and. although he is an 
articulate man. he hesitates before he 
speaks, considering what he will say. 
“But I enjoyed it with this club. We had 
a lot of spirit on the special teams. And I 
would have been very happy no matter 
what I did. For a long time I was afraid I 
was going to be cut." 

A preseason game last year with the 
Minnesota Vikings did nothing to alle- 
viate Reeves’s fears. "I'd been playing 
defensive back, flanker and running 
back," he recalls, “but I didn't figure I 
was burning up the course. They told me 
I'd play the second and fourth quarters 
against the Vikings as a running back. 
1 got the feeling 1 better have a pretty 
good second and fourth quarter or I'd 
be on my way." 

That game hardly provided the most 
auspicious climate for the blossoming of 
a rookie. Norman Van Brocklin. the iras- 
cible coach of the Vikings, was intent on 
proving to the pro football world that 
his expansion team was better than Dal- 
las's, and he kept his first team in action 
all afternoon. The final score was 57-17, 
Minnesota. Tom Landry, the unemo- 
tional coach of the Cowboys, concen- 
trated instead on his young players, try- 
ing to evaluate them as future pros. 

“Nobody looks very good in a game 
like that." Reeves said. “I know I didn't. 
I played the second, third and fourth 
quarters, but I didn't do much until just 
before the game ended. Then 1 caught a 
pass and went 67 yards for a touchdown, 
and I guess that play is why I'm in the 
league now." 

Ermal Allen, the competent backfield 
coach of the Cowboys, says now that the 
Cowboys were really not about to cut 
Reeves, no matter what he thought. "He 
always had the ability to make the big 
play," Allen said. “Wc saw that in the 
rookie scrimmages we had with the 
Rams. Because* of injuries to our backs. 
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WINNING REEVES continued 


Danny had to play a lot at halfback on of- 
fense, although we hadn't really thought 
much of him as a running back until then. 
He broke loose for a long run for a touch- 
down and finished the run limping w hen 
he pulled a hamstring. But he showed us 
a lot on offense. We knew he would be 
good. We didn’t know how good." 

The Cowboys only began to find out 
how good Reeves could be early in the 
1966 season after Landry, desperate for 
an outside threat, shifted All-Pro Safety 
Mel Renfro to offense. Renfro, a broad 
jumper and a 9.6 sprinter as well as an 
elusive back, was hurt in the opening 
game against the New York Giants, and 
Reeves was thrown into the breach as a 
stopgap halfback. 

He turned out. much to his own and ev- 
erybody else's surprise, to be much more 
than that. The Cowboys walloped New 
York — no great feat in view of the hor- 
rendous record the Giants managed over 
the rest of the season — but Reeves scored 
three touchdowns on passes of one. two 
and 1 9 yards from Don Meredith, caught 
six passes in all for 120 yards and carried 
the ball six times for 38 yards. By the 
time the sun had set in Dallas he was a le- 
gitimate offensive star, and Renfro, still 
languishing on the bench, was headed 
back to defense, although the Cowboy 
coaches were still not sure of that. 

They were quite positive after the next 
game against the Vikings, the club that 
had provided Reeves with the opportuni- 
ty to make the Cowboys in the first place. 
Dallas won 28-17 with Reeves carrying 
the ball 1 3 times for 8 1 yards and a touch- 
down. Reeves wound up the season not 
only leading the team in rushing but fin- 
ishing second in pass receiving and scor- 
ing and completing three of the six op- 
tion passes he tried for a total gain of 48 
yards. He was picked on one All-Pro 
team at the end of the year. 

“I would be a liar if I said I wasn't sur- 
prised by the season I had." he said the 
other day. "It was like a dream to me. I 
was lucky to stick as a rookie. How could 
I expect to have a year like that?" 

It is almost an understatement to say 
that he should not have. Reeves does not 
have the speed, moves, size or quick start- 
ing ability of most good pro running 
backs. All he has is a remarkable ability 
to do things he has no right to do. 

"He has good speed," says Allen, "not 
great, but good. But he doesn't have a 
quick start. We worked on that with him 
for a long time, but that's something 


you're born with, and we couldn't teach 
it to Dan. Guys like Jim Taylor, Jim Gra- 
bowski, they have quick starts. They hit 
the hole so fast the linebacker can't react 
before they're gone, but not Dan. He's 
more of a picker. He picks his way until 
he can turn upficld. then he's real good. 
He has good top speed and good moves.” 

Reeves, probably more than anyone 
else, recognizes his shortcomings, but he 
feels that his experience as a quarterback 
in college has helped him as a runner in 
pro football. "I learn all the assignments 
on every play," he says, "so I know what 
everyone is going to do. It helps me set 
up blocks, and I think that is my major 
asset as a runner. I can use a head fake 
to freeze a linebacker or defensive back 
and give the blocker a chance to take him. 
It helps." 

Landry agrees with Reeves. "He re- 
minds me of Doak Walker." he says. 
"He has that same ability to figure out 
what he'll have to be doing 30 yards 
downlicld. Of course, he's bigger and 
stronger than Doak. He's a little like 
Paul Hornung, but he doesn't have 
Hornung's power.” 

The Cowboys use Reeves the way the 
Packers used Hornung. particularly on 
the halfback option play that Hornung 
worked so well. Hornung, too, was a 
quarterback in college, an All-America 
at that, but he probably was not as ac- 
curate a passer as Reeves, who, Landry 
says, is as good as anyone at getting the 
ball to the precise spot. 

“He’s a sprint-out passer, and I 
wouldn't recommend his style for every- 
one," Landry says, "but he gets the ball 
there. We don't throw a lot of halfback 
passes because they don't fit in with our 
offense, but we call one maybe every oth- 
er game, just to give the other defense 
something to think about. We tried one a 
couple of weeks ago and the receiver was 
bracketed. An ordinary halfback, if he 
had tried to throw into that kind of cover- 
age, would probably have had an inter- 
ception. Dan threw the ball just where 
the receiver had a chance to catch it, but 
neither of the defenders could reach it. It 
was incomplete, but it was a good throw 
and the best he could do under the cir- 
cumstances." 

Reeves's many talents help him now 
where before they were a handicap. Pro- 
fessional football is so thoroughly a game 
of specialists these days that the player 
who can pass, run and kick well, but who 
cannot do any one of these things superb- 


ly, has less of a chance to make a pro 
club than a Hungarian soccer player who 
can place-kick 40-yard field goals. 

"It's different in high school and col- 
lege," Reeves says. "You can get by if 
you can do a lot of things. It even helps. 
But when I came up to the Cowboys and 
saw passers like Meredith and Morton 
and Rhome I knew I wasn’t going to beat 
out one of them. They had Renfro and 
Perkins for running backs and there 
wasn't any place for me there. They had 
great receivers and line defensive backs, 
so things looked pretty bad for me for a 
while. 1 hadn't caught any passes in col- 
lege, and running from a halfback set 
was completely strange for me since I 
would drop back and run or roll out as 
a T quarterback. The blocking assign- 
ments were different, too. I didn't block 
as a T quarterback unless 1 was leading 
the way on an option." 

Reeves is stubborn, however, and he 
is not afraid to work. He was raised on 
his father's 275-acre farm outside of 
Amcricus, and long, hard hours have 
been a part of his life for as long as he 
can remember. "We used to get up about 
five o'clock in the morning," he said. 
"My dad raises hogs and cattle, and 
crops like corn, cotton and peanuts. I fed 
the hogs and cows, baled hay and 
plowed. Rush times, I’d start plowing at 
daybreak and stay out until 1 1 o'clock at 
night, using headlights on the tractor. 
Growing up on a farm is great for chil- 
dren. They learn a lot of responsibility, 
and they don’t have any slack time to get 
in trouble. When I get through as a play- 
er I'd like to coach and own a farm, too, 
to raise my own kids on." 

Reeves learned quickly with the Cow- 
boys, though nothing came easily to 
him. "Training camp was nerve-wrack- 
ing," he said. "I got beat up a lot in col- 
lege playing quarterback, but the college 
linemen weren't that big. Or if they were 
big, they weren't that fast. I was shocked 
at the size and speed of the linemen in 
the pros. Six-five, 260 and they could run 
and hit a ton. They made me hustle. 

"1 found out my big problem as a half- 
back was getting comfortable in my 
stance. I had to learn to line up with my 
feel even so I wouldn't tip the play, and I 
had to force myself not to look at the 
ball when the quarterback gave it to me 
on a hand-off. You have to look for the 
hole. On some of our plays you have to 
explode to get to the hole, others you 
have to stay under control. You can sec 
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WINNING REEVES continued 


I'm still learning about this. And I'm 
still working on my blocking." 

Perkins helped Reeves on the blocks. 
Since the running backs usually have to 
pick up a blitzing linebacker who may 
weigh up to 250 pounds, it is a difficult 
technique to master. "You got to hit 
them quick, before they get going." 
Reeves said. "And it's a matter of being 
prepared mentally. Perkins taught me 
that. You have to be ready in your mind 
to pop quick. If you're not they'll roll 
right over you.” 

Reeves's slow start is something of a 
help in his ability to follow his blocks. 
"Slow as I am, I can't get out in front of 
them," Reeves says, grinning. "So I work 
with the guards a lot in practice, making 
fakes to freeze the defensive guy. If I get 
loose I've got good speed for up to about 
40 yards, then I flatten out. A guy like 
Hayes, the farther he goes, the faster he 
gets. Funny thing, when I first came to 
camp I thought he’d be a cocky guy, with 
all his Olympic medals and all that big 
publicity. But he's such a great guy. 


And he's such a great football player.” 

Reeves has already produced a couple 
of big plays this year, the most notable 
being the 36-yard scoring pass he took 
from Meredith in the last 10 seconds to 
beat the Redskins 17-14. Dallas trailed 
14-10 when the play was sent in from the 
bench. The Cowboy scouts had noticed 
that on a certain pattern isolating the 
Washington linebacker on Reeves the 
linebacker was wasting time checking the 
tight end in front of him, allowing Reeves 
a good start coming out of the backfield. 
The play worked to perfection, and 
Reeves grabbed Meredith's wobbly pass 
and outran Chris Hanburgcr, the line- 
backer, into the end zone. 

"I get a bigger kick out of catching a 
pass like that than I do from cutting a 
long run," Reeves says. "I guess because 
it's more individual effort. On the run, 
once the blocks are applied and the 
route opens, you're gone. You're more 
on your own on the pass.” 

Although Reeves is a relatively even- 
tempered man, he is now at work trying 


to impose an even tighter control on what 
temper he has. He has not lost it so far 
this season; last year, when he had the 
ball stolen from him by an Eagle defend- 
er, he was kicked out of the game and 
fined after brushing against an official 
while protesting. 

"I didn’t get the money back,” he said. 
"I nearly did the same thing in the Cleve- 
land game this year, for another reason. 
Paul Wiggin tackled me right in front of 
our bench and, while we were lying there, 
darned if he didn't get a handful of my 
leg and give me a heck of a pinch. I kicked 
at him as hard as I could, and Coach Lan- 
dry hollered at me, ‘What you trying to 
do?' I complained to the official, and he 
said he had more things to do than watch 
to sec if someone was pinching me. So I 
shut up. I carry the ball a lot, and I can't 
afford to run my mouth. You do that, 
and they start looking for you." 

They are already looking for Reeves. 
The unwanted back has become one of 
the 10 most-wanted men in the NFL — 
by the opposing defense. end 
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CRASHING 
INTO A NEW 
ICE AGE 


In pro sport's most ambitious expansion 
the National Hockey League embraces six 
new U.S. cities— and the season opens 
with major surprises in the East and West 

by PETE AXTHELM 
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T he temperature reached 100° on 
both days of that mid-October 
weekend in southern California not ex- 
actly the kind of weather that sends peo- 
ple out looking for ice hockey games to 
watch. The local sports scene was dom- 
inated by three winning football teams, 
USC. UCLA and the Rams. The Los An- 
geles Kings could hardly have found a 
less propitious time for their entrance 
into the National Hockey League: and 
the site of their debut — a temporary 
home rink down in Long Beach seemed 
just as unfavorable. The team that was a 
near-unanimous choice for last place in 
the expansion division of the NHL ap- 
peared likely to begin its long season in 
solitude. 

Yet the Kings drew a surprising crowd 
of 7,035 to their Saturday night opener, 
and managed to get 4,289 the next night 
even though two of the main freeways to 
Long Beach were accident-clogged. The 
Kings' play was even more startling. 
They beat both Philadelphia and Minne- 
sota, and they did it without using the 
only legitimate major league veteran on 
the squad, injured Goalie Terry Saw- 
chuk. Just six weeks after he took over a 
training camp squad made up of 72 
largely unknown minor leaguers plus 
Sawchuk, rookie Coach Red Kelly had 
produced a club about as good — and 
certainly as enthusiastic — as any of the 
new entries in the league. 

The Kings have set the tone for what 
undoubtedly will be the most exciting 
year in the history of big-league hockey. 
The NHL's dramatic expansion from six 
teams to 1 2 — an effort to make Canada's 
national sport a coast-to-coast American 
enterprise as well -has changed the en- 
tire character of the game. Although it 
will take several years before the new 
clubs can match the old ones in talent, 
and it could take even longer before some 
of them draw the kind of crowds the es- 
tablished teams get. at this early stage one 
thing is clear: expansion has brought a 
welcome unpredictability to the NHL. 
In the past big-league hockey was a 

bobby hull in trouble (top) in a loss to 
the new Kings personifies Chicago's woe; in 
St. Louis, Goalie Glenn Hall is the big hope. 


tight little business controlled by a few 
powerful men. Elaborate farm systems 
and archaic draft regulations made it 
possible for strong organizations to lock 
up most of the talented players in Can- 
ada when they were about 16 and keep 
them as long as necessary. A team like 
the Montreal Canadicns could control so 
many young players that it always had 
ample replacements for anyone who re- 
tired or got hurt. So the good teams 
would remain good and the bad teams 
would remain bad for years at a time, 
and only a painstaking renovation of an 
entire network of scouts and farm teams 
could slowly breathe life into a weak 
club. 

Now, with the possible, and tempo- 
rary, exception of the Canadicns them- 
selves, all that has changed. The avail- 
able talent must be spread 12 ways in- 
stead of six, and the rules for drafting 
young players have been written to give 
every team a better chance. The result is 
that no club can establish the kind of 
depth that guarantees year after year of 
unchallenged success. A weak club can 
improve very fast by adding a few im- 
portant men, and even a very good team 
can fall apart by losing some key men, be- 
cause players will be harder to replace. 

This fall's most striking example of the 
new look in the NHL is the sudden dis- 
aster that has befallen the Chicago Black 
Hawks. Last year the Hawks ran away 
with the league title; this season they lost 
their first six games. The Hawks, a bal- 
anced club last season, simply found that 
the depth was gone, and the balance with 
it. They lost Goalie Glenn Hall and the 
good Defenseman Ed Van Impc in the ex- 
pansion draft. To bolster the defense they 
traded several competent forwards to 
Boston for Gilles Marottc — and found 
themselves left with only one first-rate 
center and a very weak third line. Crip- 
pling injuries, illnesses and a salary hold- 
out by the remaining goalie. Denis Dc- 
Jordy, compounded their troubles. Bob- 
by Hull, scoring nine goals in nine games, 
strove mightily to carry the club alone, 
but no one can do that in the NHL. 
In their sixth game the Hawks suffered 
the major humiliation of the early sea- 
son by losing to Los Angeles on their own 


Chicago Stadium ice. They had already 
lost to Pittsburgh on the road. 

Of course, the Hawks will get much 
better when stars like Stan Mikita and 
Doug Mohns arc healthy, and they will 
undoubtedly be contenders. But the 
point is that they will not dominate the 
league again. Nobody will. A few purists 
in Canada complain bitterly that expan- 
sion has hurt the overall quality of NHL 
play -and it has to some degree. But. 
more important, it has given the league, 
which too often has lacked even one 
close race involving several teams, the 
prospect of two such races this season. 

The Western Division, made up of the 
sis new clubs, obviously will be weaker 
than the Eastern but not nearly as infe- 
rior as it appeared to be after the June 
draft meetings. The new teams were able 
to get good goalies and a number of sol- 
id defenders, but few top scorers. The 
ones they have only recently have been 
thrown together on new lines; it will take 
months before these lines can possibly 
function as smoothly as the best ones in 
the NHL. As a result, many games be- 
tween the expansion teams will have low 
scores, and there may be an unusual 
number of ties. 

But the new clubs have already shown 
that they can partly compensate for lack 
of finesse with enthusiasm and hustle. 
The players arc minor leaguers who have 
never quite made it, NHL players cast 
off by their teams or kids eager to be- 
come stars. All are fighting to prove 
something, and many are fighting for 
their jobs. They make few accurate passes 
or classic plays but. even when far ahead 
or hopelessly behind, they never slop 
skating and checking. They arc not go- 
ing to lose a lot of 8-1 games to the older 
teams, and they should win a fair num- 
ber of the 24 games each new club will 
play against the East. 

“There’s still a big difference between 
the divisions,” says Red Sullivan, coach 
of the Pittsburgh Penguins, who narrow- 
ly missed tying Montreal in the opening 
game. "I'd say we're still four or five top 
players short of the old teams, and it may 
take a long time to get those players. But 
we'll certainly beat any team in the old 
division that takes us too lightly.” 

continued 
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The owners of the new teams are gam- 
bling that the fans will not take them 
lightly. The six dubs have spent an es- 
timated $65 million on franchise fees, sta- 
diums and major and minor league play- 
ers. The players’ salary demands were not 
modest. Fringe players from the old clubs 
suddenly wanted to be paid like stars. 
Holdouts were common in both divisions 

veterans on the older clubs were not 
about to be left out of the bonanza — and 
hockey players arc perhaps paid more 
now in relation to their accomplish- 
ments than any other team athletes. “I 
didn’t think we drafted any superstars 
until I got to the bargaining table,” said 
Bill Putnam, president of the Philadel- 
phia Flyers. “Some of the guys were ask- 
ing 140' ", raises. We’ll be paying over 
$300,000 to our players. The same men 
earned less than $150,000 last year. ” 

All the new clubs will play in bright 
arenas that make places like the Boston 
Garden and Chicago Stadium seem more 
antiquated than ever. Minnesota and 
Philadelphia have opened in new stadi- 
ums, and Jack Kent Cooke’s dazzling 
Forum in Los Angeles will be ready by 
January 1st. The rinks in Oakland, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis are also modern, 
pleasant ones that should help the NHL 
sell its desired "image” as the "in” sport 
for wealthy businessmen who demand 
comfort and luxury. So far the only eye- 
sores in these stadiums have been large, 
glistening blocks of empty seats. The big- 
gest disappointment came when Los An- 
geles played the California Seals in Oak- 
land in what was hailed as the start of a 
rivalry to match the Dodgers-Giants and 
Rams-49crs games. It drew 3,419 people. 

Right now only Minnesota, which is 
in a real hockey area, and Los Angeles, 
which has the flamboyant Cooke and his 
Forum, look absolutely certain to suc- 
ceed financially. St. Louis also seems a 
good bet. and Pittsburgh may be all right 
despite some disquieting rumors. The 
Philadelphia franchise appears to be a lit- 
tle shaky, and the Seals clearly will have 
to recruit some hockey fans in Oakland, 
since smug San Franciscans have always 
refused to cross the bridge and venture 
as far into the provinces as the nearby 
Coliseum. But all the owners are opti- 
mistic. claiming they need only a few sea- 
sons to "educate” new fans. 

The Flyers could overcome many 
problems simply by winning, and they 
are the team most likely to do so in the 
evenly matched West. Van Impe would 


have been Rookie of the Year with Chi- 
cago if he had not arrived in the same 
season as Bobby Orr. In Boston, Joe 
Watson looked better than the flashier 
Marottc at times. He w ill join Van Impe 
in leading what may be the second-best 
defense in the division. The goalie is 22- 
year-old Doug Favell, who beat out the 
highly regarded Bernie Parent for the job 
and may become a big star. 

The F'lyers’ attack is sporadic, but it is 
also young and capable of improving 
sharply. The key to it is Brit Selby, 22, 
w ho was the NH L’s top rookie two years 
ago with Toronto. Last fall he came to 
camp overweight, was sent to the minors 
and then broke a leg. Punch Imlach hat- 
ed to lose him in the draft, and Selby 
could become the kind of high scorer w ho 
can pick up a whole team. The average 
age of the Flyers is 26. Over the grueling 
74-game season they are a good bet to 
persevere and win. 

Pittsburgh has the best new offensive 
team, led by the experienced and much- 
traveled big-leaguers Ab McDonald and 
Andy Bathgate. Bathgate, one of the 
alltime NHL scoring leaders, is playing 
like a kid again and should lead all divi- 
sion scorers if he avoids injury. "Andy 
had announced his retirement, but I 
knew he still loved the game,” said Sul- 
livan. "I knew he’d come back. And I 
told him, ’Look, I don’t want you com- 
ing to practice with the Wall Street Jour- 
nal or the Racing Form, or I’ll fire you. 
You play hockey now, and that’s all.’ " 


Among the Penguins Bathgate is a hero, 
and he is rising to the role. 

The Pittsburgh defense is weak, but the 
goaltcnding looks surprisingly good. 
While neither Hank Basscn nor Lcs Bink- 
ley is too durable, they could comple- 
ment one another well over the season. 

California has the best defense in the 
division, headed by Kent Douglas and 
Bobby Baun. both tough and both over- 
joyed at their escape from the Maple 
Leafs. Douglas didn’t like the hard prac- 
tices in Toronto; Baun didn’t like his sal- 
ary, or Punch Imlach. The Seals work 
even harder under Bert Olmstead "He 
makes Punch's practices look like nur- 
sery school,” says Baun— but Douglas is 
accepting it and Baun loves it. "I feel like 
a young guy again," says Bobby, who is 
31. "It’s like starting all over— with the 
advantage of experience. I’m even learn- 
ing new things, and I’ve regained the en- 
thusiasm that I lost in Toronto." The 
Seals will also get good goaltending from 
Charlie Hodge, but they have very little 
offense. Bill Hicke, a failure at Montreal 
and New York, is finally scoring, but al- 
most nobody else is. Olmstead, a fine 
checking wing himself, is emphasizing 
defense. He will have to find more scor- 
ing to finish higher than third. 

Los Angeles will make the playoffs if 
Kelly can sustain the enthusiasm he gen- 
erated in training camp. "They had to 
get in shape fast and work hard," says 
Red, "and I guess that shows in our fast 
start. They move, they don't give up. 
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They want to show all those people who 
said they'd be so bad." 

The Kings may also enjoy a unique 
form of home-ice advantage Visiting 
hockey players who arrive in sunny 
southern California in midwinter and 
find swimming pools and girls in bathing 
suits have been known to forget what 
night the game is, or even how to play. 

The Minnesota North Stars have a 
more normal home-ice edge — bigger 
crowds than anyone else. They also have 
an energetic manager-coach. Wren Blair, 
who is always looking for trades to 
strengthen his club. Unfortunately. Blair 
gave up a chance to get Claude Larose in 
the draft in order to deal with Montreal 
for more quantity, and thus hurt his of- 
fense. He has also traded the skilled Jean- 
Guy Talbot away for Bob McCord, a me- 
diocre defenseman with a bad back. Most 
puzzling of all. he selected Cesare Man- 
iago first in the draft, leaving himself with 
the weakest goaltending in the league. 

There are six ex-Montreal players on 
the North Stars, including good ones 
like Dave Balon. Andre Boudrias and 
Mike McMahon. The team is fast and 
makes plays like a well-drilled unit, but 
Blair may have to make more trades. 

The St. Louis Blues have the best goal- 
ie in all hockey, Glenn Hall. But Hall. 
36. only played 32 games last year for 
Chicago. The Blues will be in trouble if 
he is injured or becomes exhausted, and 
since he is being asked to carry the club, 
Glenn could get pretty tired. His backup 
man is Seth Martin, the world's oldest 
rookie at 34. 

Veterans Ron Stewart. Jim Roberts 
and Don McKenney are competent for- 
wards, and newcomers Ron Schock and 
Larry Keenan are promising. But the St. 
Louis forwards have shown a tendency 
to get in one another's way. Venerable 
minor leaguer Al Arbour heads a mod- 
est defense that features brawling Bob 
Plager. Bob punches like Sonny Liston 
but sometimes skates like him, too. A 
great year from Hall could make the team 
a contender; anything else will be disas- 
trous. Lynn Patrick, the manager-coach, 
presided over a long run of solid losers 
in Boston. He may be starting a new one 
in St. Louis. 

The older teams begin the season with 
much the same personnel that finished 
out the last season. The difference is in 
the depth. The teams with the best re- 
maining reserves — and the fewest injuries 

will be the most improved. Montreal 


should win. Toe Blake has largely the 
same club that finished second and went 
to the Stanley Cup finals last spring, and 
it would be hard to imagine the Cana- 
diens suffering a scries of injuries com- 
parable to last season's. 

Yvan Cournoyer. used mostly in at- 
tacking situations last season, now takes 
a full shift and is an early scoring sensa- 
tion with nearly a goal-a-ganie average 
— and looks ready to become a super- 
star. Talented but moody Defenseman 
Jacques Laperrierc is hitting harder. Jean 
Beliveau. plagued by injuries last year, 
will not be held to 12 goals this time 
around. And as usual, the team is sound 
down through the third line. “It's a fun- 
ny thing," said Blake. "Lor years every- 
body has been saying that there aren't 
enough players to go around for 12 
teams. Yet here we are and we had bet- 
ter players in training camp than we ever 
had before." 


E mile Francis of New York is in a 
similar position. Not only did he 
keep almost everyone out of the expan- 
sion draft — he actual ly/»a//i«/by it, acquir- 
ing Larry Jeffrey in a post-draft deal w ith 
Pittsburgh. The Rangers also profit by 
the return of a healthy Jean Ratellc, the 
center who teams so well with high-scor- 
ing Wing Rod Gilbert. And with Ratelle 
back at his best, big Orland Kurtenbach 
moves down to give power and stability 
to the third line. The strong farm system 
that Francis has built virtually from 
scratch in the last three years also helps 
give the Rangers depth they have never 
enjoyed and a chance for second place. 

The Black Hawks have already spot- 
ted the leaders a lot of points. If all their 
stars return at once they can wipe out 
that margin in one dramatic winning 
streak. But any injury to Hull, Mikila. 
Kenny VV'harram or Pierre Pilote would 
put them in trouble again. The Hawks 
leaned heavily on their nucleus of super- 
stars for years — and never finished first. 
Last season they had balance and won 
easily; now they arc back on the star sys- 
tem and may settle for third place. 

The Toronto Maple Leafs, as usual, 
appear to have problems. With Sawchuk 
gone to Los Angeles they must depend 
on Johnny Bower, who will not play a 
full schedule at his age (which has been 
estimated as high as 48 ). and Bruce Gam- 
ble. who is inconsistent. The regular de- 
fense consists of three old men and a 


rookie named Duane Rupp. The for- 
wards are young and talented, but once 
again the Leafs are rated the team most 
likely to drop out of the playoffs. 

And once again Imlach will somehow 
get them there— probably by finishing 
fourth. Then Bower will suddenly be 21 
again, and the old defensemen will come 
to life and the kids will show that they 
have finally come into their own. Old 
Punch will throw in his usual dash of pro- 
fanity and psychology and come very 
close to stealing one more Stanley Cup. 

Milt Schmidt, new general manager of 
the Boston Bruins, made the best trade 
of the season when he got Centers Phil 
Esposito and Freddie Stanfield and Wing 
Ken Hodge from Chicago. For the first 
time in years the Bruins have a potent of- 
fense. They also have Bobby Orr. the 
league's best offensive defenseman last 
year, who should be the best all-round 
defenseman with the experience he 
gained. If Schmidt can avoid the disputes 
that arose last year between management 
and players like Ted Green and Ed John- 
ston. he and young Coach Harry Sinden 
should have a dub that can give Toronto 
a good fight for the last playoff spot. 

In Detroit Sid Abel is using two rook- 
ies on defense and hopefully predicting 
that Goalie Roger Crozier can reverse the 
atrocious season he had in 1966-67 a 
doubtful proposition. Gary Bergman 
could duplicate his good second half of 
last year; Howie Young could be more 
consistent; the rookies could work out 
and the Red Wing defense would then 
augment the good offense, and the club 
would make the playoffs. Bui this is a lot 
to ask. and. in addition, the offense may 
fall off a bit. Gordie llowc. Alex Dcl- 
vecehio cl til., arc grow ing old very grace- 
fully, but they are still growing old. 

The NHL has adopted a fairly silly 
plan for the Stanley Cup playoffs. Each 
division w ill have its own four-team play- 
off, and then the two winners will meet, 
sometime around the middle of May. in 
w hat could be one of sport's most mem- 
orable anticlimaxes. Imagine, for in- 
stance. the Canadicns battling through 
brutal seven-game series with both Chi- 
cago and Toronto, and then heading off 
for Philadelphia or Pittsburgh to play a 
team they have beaten something like 
three out of four times? Sounds like a 
sad mismatch — almost as sad as it sound- 
ed last June when people talked about 
the first time the Los Angeles Kings had 
to play at Chicago. 

CONTINUED 
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H ockey is the fastest team sport in 
the world and, to me, the most 
difficult of all games to play and watch. 
Performing on skates, the player must 
move with his head up at all times to 
avoid body checks and errant sticks 
and still manage to control a little black 
puck at the end of his own stick. He 
must keep his balance— and his com- 
posure, too — despite severe body con- 
tact. and he must handle passes that are 
directed into his skates or pads or body 
without breaking his skating stride. 

And what about the goaltenders, those 
lonely men who guard the cages at op- 
posite ends of the hockey rink and who 
receive all the blame for a loss but rarely 
get the credit for a win? They know 
that at any minute a Bobby Hull or a 
Gordie Howe, a Stan Mikita or a Jean 
Bcliveau might skate in all alone and 
slap that hard, cold disk at them from 
20 or 25 feet away at speeds of 100 mph 
and better. It is the speed and continuous 
movement of players and puck that 
make the spectator's job a demanding 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
AN EXCITING GAME 

by HECTOR (TOE) BLAKE with MARK MULVOY 


The author, coach of the Montreal Canadians since 1955 — senior coach in the NHL — 
has piloted the swift-skating Habitants to eight pennants and seven Stanley Cup 
championships. As a player he scored 235 goals in 13 seasons with the Canadians , 
winning fame as left wing on the incomparable Punch Line with Maurice ( Rocket ) 
Richard and Elmer Lach. Blake was the NHL's Most Valuable Player for 1938-1939 


one. He is rewarded for alertness and 
concentration, penalized for inatten- 
tion and mental laziness. 

With expansion, probably a million 
people arc being exposed to major league 
hockey for the first time and thus arc 
being given the opportunity to be- 
come expert major league fans. I think 
they are in for a treat. The new clubs all 
have some players who are so anxious 
to prove themselves that they are quite 
capable of giving a superhuman effort 
against the established teams. It is true 
that the expansion teams do not yet 
have any superstars, but collectively 
their players should show the teamwork 
that makes good, exciting hockey. 

Before I go to the techniques of the 
game, I would like to make one appeal 
to all fans: do not throw anything onto 
the ice. Many promising hockey careers 
have been ruined or imperiled because 
a thoughtless spectator has thrown a 
penny or a bottle cap or a pin, and in 
the heat of action a player has skated 
over it, lost his balance and slammed un- 


controllably into the boards. Rod Gil- 
bert, the fine right wing of the New 
York Rangers, has had two back opera- 
tions already because of injuries he suf- 
fered in just such an accident, and it is 
amazing that he plays today as well as 
he does. 

The first rule for watching a hockey 
game is to keep your eyes on the puck. 
If you don’t you will miss 90% of the 
action. You don’t go to a baseball game 
to watch the right fielder all day, and 
you don’t go to a hockey game to watch 
the sparring and shoving that may be 
going on some distance from the flow of 
the play. 

Get to know the players and some- 
thing about why they are used in cer- 
tain combinations. Each club is limited 
to 18 men and consists of two goalies 
and usually five or six defensemen and 
10 or 11 forwards. Coaches normally ro- 
tate two defense pairs, who play about 
half the game, and three forward lines, 
which generally take four turns on the 
ice during each 20-minutc continurd 
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The power play occurs several times a game and 
richly rewards teams expert in it. His side a 
man up, the left point ( top center) poises to 
send the puck to an unguarded teammate below. 
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period. Barring an injury, the goalten- 
dcr plays the entire game. 

On defense I always try to pair a good 
body-checker with a sound, steady play- 
er; for example, Ted Harris, a heavy 
hitter, with J. C. Tremblay, a clever 
defenseman who rarely makes a mis- 
take. The Tremblay type of defense- 
man — Harry Howell of New York, Al- 
ton Stan toy of Toronto. Pierre PiVofe of 
Chicago — never leaves his goaltender 
unprotected. Last year for a while I 
teartied Jacques Laperriere with Trem- 
blay, but this did not work out because 
for some reason Laperriere stopped hit- 
ting. When you have two defensemen 
who don’t hit. opposing forwards are 
able to dig in close to the goal and get 
set for an easy score. Chicago had the 
perfect combination when Pierre Pilote, 
very solid and very smart, teamed with 
big Elmer Vasko, and for years Toron- 
to did well with old Allan Stanley, who 
knows all the little tricks, and Bobby 
Baun, a tough body-checker. 

The ideal forward line consists of a 
playmaking center who also can score, 
a good goal scorer on one wing and a 
strong defensive forward on the other. 
Perhaps the best combination now play- 
ing is Chicago's Scooter Line, with Stan 
Mikita, always one of the best goal scor- 
ers. at center. Kenny Wharram, a tre- 
mendous scorer, at right w ing and Doug 
Mohns, a converted defenseman and 
one of the strongest, fastest skaters in 
the league, at left wing. 

Basically, the center’s job is to ma- 
neuver the puck so as to set up scor- 
ing chances cither by feeding passes to 
his wings or making his own scoring 
opportunities. If he also is a 30-goal 
scorer and plays a sound checking game 
then you have a superplayer. Jean Be- 
liveau of the Canadicns docs all these 
things exceptionally well, and that is 
why he has been an All-Star so many 
limes. So do Norm Ullman of Detroit. 
Dave Kcon of Toronto and Henri 
Richard of the Canadiens. Ullman also 
has a great fighting heart. I don’t 
mean he is especially rough, just that 
continued 


Headmanning is the art of passing the puck 
quickly on attack to forwards breaking strate- 
gically up ice. Defenseman (/) passes to his 
left wing (2), and so on to headman (s). 



Attacking at blue line, center carries stick and puck 
forward to minimize chance of offside as wings trail. 


In face-off near enemy goal, attacking center tries to 
draw puck to his left wing, in best scoring position. 




Forechecking pays dividends in disrupting play 
In opponents' end. Defenseman with puck is 
forechecked by opposing center hoping to steal 
It or provoke passing error for trailing wing. 
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lie is always hauling you for the puck. 

Wings should skate their lanes and 
not go roaming about the ice. I don't 
want my right wing, for example, to 
cross over onto the left side of the rink 
when we arc attacking the goal, And I 
don’t want both wings to get caught 
penetrating too deeply into the attacking 
zone, because if we suddenly lose the 
puck then the other team will have a 
distinct manpower advantage as they 
skate dow n on our goal. 

The goalie is the heart of any team, 
and each one has his own particular 
style. The younger ones tend to rely on 
quick reflexes, while veterans like John- 
ny Bower. Ciump Worslcy, Terry Saw- 
chuk and Glenn Hall are more scien- 
tific. When they skate out from the net 
to cut dow n a shooter’s angle they know 
from experience just how far to go to 
block off the biggest portion of the goal. 

There arc goalies who scramble all 
over the ice and at times leave their net 
unguarded. There are goalies who flop to 
the ice and are sometimes a little late 
getting back up. like Sawehuk of Los 
Angeles and Worsley of my own team 
used to do. There are goalies who play 
down on their knees and maybe stay 
there too long, like Roger Crozier of 
the Red Wings. And there are goalies like 
Fddie Giacomin of the Rangers w ho rely 
mostly on a very fast glove hand, and 
Denis DcJordy of the Black Hawks, 
who can flop, kneel and rove all in the 
same game. I like my goalies to stay 
close to the net. although they must 
move out at times to cut the shooter’s 
angle or go behind the goal once in a 
while to stop a loose puck for one of the 
defensemen. Goalies are paid to guard 
the net. and if there is anything I hate 
it is seeing a puck roll into a net left 
unguarded by a wandering goaltender. 
Goalies do a hundred good things every 
game, but occasionally they offset all 
of it by being caught out of place just 
one time. 

The most important job of a coach is 
to keep his goaltender happy at all times. 
Bawl him out and he may be thinking 
about the bawling out instead of the 
game. A coach must have the goaltender 
on his side. 

You will get more out of the game if 
you recognize and appreciate the men 
who play more roles than one. Take the 
"policeman.” Every team has one or 
more to protect the smaller players from 


undue physical punishment. You do not 
have to be an old fan to spot Teddy 
Green of Boston, Reggie Fleming and 
Vic Hadfield of New York or John 
Ferguson and Ted Harris of the Cana- 
diens. I have a fast but light center named 
Ralph Backstroni. It is tempting for oth- 
er teams to rack him up. but if that hap- 
pens they know Ferguson is going to 
deal out some rugged body checks to 
the guys bothering Ralph. 

Some policemen, like Ferguson, Had- 
licld. Green and Fleming, never back 
away from fights, while others, such as 
Harris and Orland Kurtenbach of the 
Rangers, mind their own business until 
trouble actually breaks out someplace 
on the ice. Fights in hockey, though, 
generally are the result of something that 
happened two or three games before. It 
is sometimes said that hockey lights arc 
faked. They aren't, but since it is hard to 
get set for a punch on ice skates, usually 
little damage is done. 

Then there arc the penalty killers. Wc 
lost both of ours Jimmy Roberts and 
Jean Guy Talbot in the expansion 
draft, and that certainly will hurt us this 
season. Penalty killers are players with 
good defensive qualities w ho try to break 
up the other team’s attack harass the 
puck carriers, interrupt the opponent's 
momentum, steal the puck, if possible, 
and play keep away with it to "kill" 
the time when their own club is short- 
handed due to a penalty. 

Penalties are inescapable. I guess, but 
I think many of them are completely 
unnecessary . These are the ones most 
frequently called: 

holding. This generally is a stupid 
penalty to take. Grabbing an opponent 
momentarily will rarely get you a penal- 
ty. but doing it obviously and for any 
length of time will not go unpunished. 
Doug Harvey, who w as the best defense- 
man in the league for a dozen years 
when he played for the Canadiens. was 
a master at tying up a player without 
making a big spectacle of it. 

tripping. A real judgment penalty, 
usually called only when the trip is fla- 
grant and or intentional. Tripping is 
more apt to be called when the play is in 
the attacking zone than out at center ice. 
where the action is not as crucial. 

hooking. A dangerous act in which 
the curved part of the hockey stick is 
hooked into the body or the arms of 
another player. 



The best body check is tow and solid, tak- 
ing opponent cleanly out of the action. 



Tnppmg is a judgment penalty, usually 
called it the act is intentional and flagrant. 


SLASHING. Hitting with the stick, usu- 
ally in a lit of temper and in retaliation. 
Half the time the stick does not even 
make contact, but there was "intent to 
injure" and so a penalty. 

iniereerenge. Hindering a man not 
in possession of the puck. Another stu- 
pid maneuver, gaining nothing for the 
offender. And a player easily can get 
hurt, not expecting to he hit. Interfer- 
ence is often permitted close into the 
net, though, where defensemen and at- 
tacking players try to occupy the same 
piece of ice. 

charging. Also stupid. C alled when 
a player makes a body check that is not 
a normal outgrowth of the action but 
one that icquiies thiccoi foui deliberate 
strides toward the victim. 

spearing. The most vicious of all 
transgressions. As the term implies, dart- 
ing the blade of the stick at an oppo- 
nent. This can cause serious in jury, and 
now there is an automatic S25 fine and a 
five-minute penaltv. 
elbowing. Generally called only on 
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Bring your Martini to life 
with Boissiere. Crisp . . . 
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connoisseur's vermouth 
It does make a difference. 
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the bigger players who arc trying to 
maneuver around and — maybe inadver- 
tently. maybe intentionally — hit another 
player with a padded elbow. 

high-sticking. Carrying the stick 
above shoulder level. 

cross-checking. Holding your stick 
at each end and ramming it at a player. 

There are scores of hockey rules, but 
two of them are far and away the most 
important in controlling the shape of 
the action. The first of these says you 
can pass the puck across only one line 
at a time, meaning the blue lines that set 
off the attacking zones and the center 
red line. Violate this rule and you risk 
losing control of the puck in the face-off 
that will be called. 

The second major rule says you can 
not enter the attacking zone — that area 
beyond the blue line nearest the op- 
posing goaltender — until the puck has 
crossed that line. A skater, however, 
may straddle the blue line, but as soon 
as both of his skates go past it the puck 
must be in the attacking /one also or 
a face-off is called. 

This is hockey’s most elementary rule 
and the one most frequently violated, 
causing fans and coaches to cringe when 
a scoring threat is killed because a play- 
er has preceded the puck over the line. 
You should be aware, however, that 
at times teams risk the offside call in 
order to attempt split-second coordina- 
tion of an attacking play. We want 
our Canadicns to be going at top speed 
when they approach the blue line, and if 
for some reason the player handling the 
puck is checked or otherwise delayed by 
the defense, then quite frequently a w ing- 
man will cross the blue line too soon 
and be off side. 

The best way to avoid offsides is to 
execute the kind of maneuver we call 
headmanning the puck. We always try 
to move the puck up to the player who is 
closest to the attacking zone — the head- 
man— at the same time passing over only 
one line at a time. 

If the attack fails in the opponent's 
zone, the forwards, if they are good ones, 
employ the defensive tactics known as 
forechccking and backchecking. Scoring 
is hard but glamorous work. Dogging 
the other team’s forwards is hard and 
unglamorous but crucial work. Fore- 
checking is the word for what you try 
to do to get the puck when it is still in 
the other team's zone; backchecking 
means your forwards arc shadow ing their 
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opposite numbers when they have gotten 
the puck moving toward your end. 

Forechccking is the art of forcing the 
enemy into an error before he can get a 
play going. Normally a defenseman will 
have the puck. Your lead man— usually 
the center— goes after him. attempting 
by means of checking him or poking at 
the puck to make him lose control of it. 
If the lead man is on the side of the net to 
his right, his right wing acts as a ‘’trail- 
er," attempting to intercept the puck 
when it comes out; if on the left side, 
his left wing is the trailer. 

Bobby Pulford of the Maple Leafs, 
Phil Goyctte of the Rangers and Norm 
Ullman are outstanding forecheckcrs, 
and so is Dave Kcon of the Maple Leafs. 
They do all right as backcheckers, too. 

Scoring is a more popular art. It can 
begin with a face-off in the attacking 
zone, where you set up with one wing 
ready to take the draw and slap it past 
the goalie, who probably will be some- 
what screened by his defense. It can be a 
breakaway, with one player skating in 
against the goalie. Breakaway goals are 
exciting but not as easy to score as you 
might imagine, because the skater has 
too much time to think about how to 
beat a goalie. I have seen plenty of good 
breakaway chances lost by players who 
were so busy faking the goalie that they 
outsmarted themselves and at times nev- 
er even got off a decent shot. 

On a breakaway, if the player is ap- 
proaching the goalie head-on. I want him 
him to shoot for cither corner from about 
15 feet out. If he approaches from the 
wing, however, he has two alternatives, 
provided he cradles the puck on his stick 
along his side and not in front of him. 
He can I ) shoot on the goal or 2 ) fake a 
shot, pull the puck in front of the goalie 
and then slide it into the net. Dave Kcon. 
Jean Belivcau.Stan Mikita. Kenny Whar- 
ram. Bobby Hull and Gordie Howe are 
almost certain to score on breakaways, 
because they know how to handle the 
puck with their stick. You can’t attempt 
to fake a goalie when you come at him 
head-on. because you have only about 
one-third of the net to shoot at by the 
time you have completed your fake. 
However, moving in off the wing, you 
can fake the goalie down, skate in front 
and have almost the whole expanse of 
net in which to shoot the puck. 

The two-on-one also gives you a nice 
edge, with forwards moving in on only 
one defenseman. Watch for the move 



that forces the defenseman to commit 
himself — cither by passing to your team- 
mate or by a good fake. 

Vour team will get a big lift if it can 
score consistently on the power play, 
where you enjoy a one- or even two-man 
advantage because of a penalty to the 
other club. The object is to move the 
puck around and get one man free in 
front of the goal, then hit him with a pass 
and hope he can score. 

I was the best coach in the world back 
in the 1950s when we had the power-play 
combination of Belivcau, Rocket Rich- 
ard and Dickie Moore or Bert Olm- 
stead up front, and Bernic Geoffrion and 
Doug Harvey on the points at the blue 
line. One night, before the rule was put 
through terminating the remainder of a 
two-minute penalty after the attacking 
team scores a goal, we were losing to 
Boston 2-0 late in the third period. The 
Bruins got a penalty, we scored three 
power-play goals in about one minute 
and eventually we won the game 4-2. 
The new rule came in soon afterward. 

On the power play you like to have an 
outstanding shooter and puck handler 
working back at the blue line, and in 
most cases it is not a defenseman. The 
Boston power play, however, revolves 
around 19-year-old Bobby Orr, a de- 
fenseman who is mostly offensive-mind- 
ed anyway. And on the power play you 
like to have a little guy good at tip-ins 
buzzing around the net, like Camille 
Henry, who is attempting a comeback 
with the Rangers this year. 

There is no certain way to score, but 
the best shots you can take at the goalie 
are: 1) low on his glove side, about six 
inches off the ice, and 2) high to his stick 
side, just under the crossbar of the goal- 
post. I do not have anything against slap 
shots, provided the players do not lift 
the stick too high. The higher you take 
back the stick, the more time it takes to 
shoot and the more time it gives a de- 
fenseman and a goaltender to get ready. 
And with a short backswing on a slap 
shot you get much better accuracy and a 
much better chance to catch the goal- 
tender before he has had time to get set. 

The keenest eyes and the best concen- 
trators in the house will not always know 
exactly who scores a goal because many 
shots that start a good distance away are 
tipped in amid a tangle at the goal 
mouth. Don’t worry. I’ve learned in a 
long life in hockey that all goals are good 
ones, especially your own team’s. end 
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Oneida... the boot that took 
Antarctic punishment in stride 



Glacier-hopping on perilous Heard Island, this explorer wears Oneida for warmth, safety, comfort 


You probably won't ever sail a small vessel 
through sub-antarctic waters to a treacherous, 
weather-blasted island and climb to the summit 
of a storm-swept volcano. 

But it’s nice to know Red Ball Oneidas can 
take that kind of punishment! 

That’s why Oneida, the fully insulated boot 
that conquered cold, repelled water, resisted 
wear, required no maintenance and gave solid 
comfort to members of an Antarctic expedition 
—is the best boot for you. 

Buy a pair and do your own exploring! 

<D Red Ball Oneida 

Look for the Red Ball by Ball-Band, Mishawaka, Indiana 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Necessity is the mother of the forward pass 


Darrell Royal long believed that nothing good could happen if you threw a football, but nothing good was 
happening anyway, so Texas surprised Rice with a passing game and came up with a convincing victory 


r"\arrell Royal and his aerial circus 
have arrived in the Southwest Con- 
ference. It fits. The league that has pro- 
duced a guy running for homecoming 
queen at TCU, an All-America lineman 
getting kicked off the squad at Texas 
A&M, a Baylor team without a passer 
for the first time in eight million years, 
and an intcrscctional record that looks 
like Vietnam deserves still another sur- 
prise. It came last week when the Texas 
Longhorns put the football in the air 
intentionally- yeah, right up there 
where Royal normally would rather see 
a flying saucer. Texas threw the ball, 
thrashed the Rice Owls 28-6, and per- 
haps became the gifted team it was 
always supposed to be. 

The occasion was a game that had sud- 
denly become a big one in the nuttiest 
conference in the land. Rice, under new 
Coach Bo Hagan, had developed into a 
feisty, dedicated upstart that defeated 
Navy, Northwestern and SMU, and Rice 


always plays Texas like it's the end of the 
world. Texas, meanwhile, had been 
struggling to rescue a season that had 
begun with marvelous expectations but 
had suddenly been wrecked by- 
tough opening losses to USC, which 
should have happened, and Texas Tech, 
which should not have. In August 
bumper stickers had proclaimed this the 
Year of the Horns, but by late Sep- 
tember there was a new bumper sticker 
out that said, "Would you believe ’68?" 
At least some Texans had not lost their 
sense of humor. 

Darrell Royal almost had. The Long- 
horns. operating the predictable offense 
of Bill Bradley either keeping the ball or 
giving it to Chris Gilbert, had finally 
managed a victory by beating Oklahoma 
State, but then they went up against the 
fast Oklahoma Sooncrs and for one half 
looked like the most timid team Royal 
had ever put together. Texas trailed 0-7, 
but the score might well have been 0-28. 


That is when things changed, for at half 
lime Royal was livid. 

"You're a disgrace to yourselves, 
your school, your state and your coach- 
es," said Royal, or words close to it. And 
he mentioned that anyone who did not 
hit a Sooner as quickly as possible 
would find a seat on the bench forever. 
Texas dominated the second half— in 
one stretch piling up 172 yards to Okla- 
homa's minus two and somehow came 
away with a 9-7 victory. “I’ll guarantee 
you Oklahoma is a good football team," 
said Royal, "so we must not be too bad." 
Texas then went into the Ozarks and 
whipped Arkansas on national tele- 
vision 21-12, and it did so with some of 
its old familiar aggressiveness. 

Through all of this Texas had been 
relying on an offense that had become 
more Gilbert-Gilbert than Bradley- 
Gilbert. The low-driving junior with the 
good balance had run for more than 600 
yards, and Royal was using him almost 
as often as USC’s John McKay runs O.J. 
Simpson. "He should," said McKay. 
"I think Gilbert is the second-best runner 
in the country second to Simpson and 
l mean that as a big compliment." 

Rice thought Gilbert was pretty good, 
too, and fashioned its defense to contain 
his fast sweeps and acrobatic counter- 
plays. It was. for all purposes, an eight- 
man line. There was no reason for Rice 
to think that Texas would throw the 
ball. Super Bill Bradley, who had grown 
superfat in the summer working in Mi- 
ami a fact that made Royal want to 
drop him off the University Tower a few 
limes was at last getting some quickness 
back. But he had not passed well. He 
threw in the dirt against Arkansas, or 
Texas would have really demolished the 
Ra/orbacks. So what a beautiful time for 
Royal to decide on a passing game. 

A!i week Texas passed. Bradley threw 
more balls in practice than he had all 
year. New pass patterns went into the 

continued 
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Two wild new ways 
to get that old feeling. 



Mennen to come on strong. 
They’re as cool and comfortable 
as the refreshing original. 


Listen to the original Mennen Iheme "Brace Yourself" by Sid Ramin 


Records. 



EVERYBODY’S ALWAYS TELLING YOU 
HOWTO GET AHEAD IN BUSINESS. 


MAYBE YOU OUGHTTO KNOW WHY 
YOU’RE BEHIND. % 




Maybe even before that, you ought to know what 
it takes to get behind. 

The fewer ideas you have, the better your chances. 

And your chances to get behind have never been 
better. 

Look at how you go about getting an idea into final 
form. Hither you write it down in longhand and give 
it to a secretary to type and, if there are changes or mis- 
takes, retype. Or you dictate your thoughts to her and 
she writes them in shorthand, then types and retypes 
them. 




The IBM MT/ST. The typewriter that turns 

rough drafts into perfect copy. Automatically. 


IBM DeskTop 
and Cordless 
Dictation 
Units. Four 
times faster 
than writing it 
down and aim 
twice as fast as 
dictating 
to a 

secretary. 


Either way, what you’re doing is processing your 
1967 thoughts at a 1930 pace. 

And since that puts you 37 years behind, maybe 
you ought to know how to eaten up. 

Using IBM dictation equipment you can get your 
thoughts recorded four times faster than you can 
write them in longhand. And very nearly twice as fast 
as a secretary can write them in shorthand. Which 
means you’ll have more time to produce thoughts. 

And with the IBM MT/ST (a rather remarkable 
automatic typewriter that takes a secretary’s rough 
draft and types it back error-free at the rather remark- 
able rate of a page every two minutes), a secretary can 
get those thoughts out the door in final form, includ- 
ing your revisions, in half the time.Which means she’ll 
have more time to assist you in other areas, which 
means you’ll have even more time to have ideas. 

In fact, used systematically throughout an office, 
these two pieces of IBM equipment alone have in- 
creased people’s productivity by 50%. 

And that sounds like an idea you might want to 
pass along to your company, who in turn might want to 
call an IBM Office Products Division Representative. 

Since your company would like to get ahead as 
much as you. 

Machines should work. People should think. 

OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022. 

The IBM Sclcccric' Typewriter. IBM 

The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming 
and lets you change 
type faces in 
seconds. 




A fast enough 
fastback. 



Pul a Volkswagen fastback 
in a race with the rest of the 
fastbacks around today and it 
would lose hands down. 

Even at top speed it wouldn't 
stand a chance against a 350 
h.p. job. (Our fastback cruises 
at about 84.1 



How often can you use 
a 365 h.p. engine like this? 


Today a lot of people spend 
a lot of money on a car because 
it's big and fast. 

But the strange thing is, when 
they buy a car with so much 
speed and power, they seldom 
stop to think where they'll be 
able to use it. 


Do you need a 350 h.p. en- 
gine to take you downtown? 
Or for a ride in the country? 
Or for that once-a-year va- 
cation trip? (Even on the high- 
way you can't use a hundred- 
mile-an-hour auto. Remember, 
the fastest you can go on most 
highways is only 70.1 

This is exactly why we made 
the VW fastback the way we 
did. Its 65 horsepower engine 
gets you out on the thruway 
quickly. And with thof many 



Wherecan you go!25m.p.h.? 


horses in a Volkswagen, there's 
plenty of power for highway 
passing. 

Our fastback has its engine 
in the rear and it’s air-cooled. 
(That means no water or anti- 
freeze.) And since it doesn't 
have a lot of idle horses to feed, 
you’ll still be able to get up to 



The VW Fastback. 

0 to 50 in 12 sec. Fast enough? 


27 miles on a gallon of gas. 

You can buy a sensible fast- 
back like this for the sensible 
price of $2, 175.* 

And .never miss the power 
you didn't pay for. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

repertoire, especially a thing called the 
“railroad." which is two receivers sprint- 
ing straight at the safety, then flaring, 
and Bradley finding the right one, hope- 
fully. Texas wanted to fake Gilbert into 
the line, then pass. Royal, who has al- 
ways said that three things can happen 
to a forward pass and two of them are 
bad, was going to throw— the devil, or 
Rice, taking the hindmost. 

What happened was that Bradley 
looked like a spunky Bobby Laync down 
there in the cool, pleasant Austin eve- 
ning .before 65,000 astonished fans. He 
laid the ball in the arms of his receivers, 
both long passes and short ones, drop- 
ping back and sprinting out, sometimes 
even throwing on first down. He com- 
pleted the first five passes he tried and 
eventually connected on 12 out of 17 for 
215 yards and one touchdown. (Texas’ 
passing total of 238 yards was a career 
high for Royal.) He had three dropped, 
one of which would have been another 
six points, and he ran the keeper for two 
touchdowns. Bradley's throwing was so 
perfect that Chris Gilbert had what al- 
most amounted to a night off; only 22 
carries for 76 yards and a touchdown. 

This raised Gilbert’s six-game total to 
696 yards, or an average of 116 yards 
per Saturday, a figure which would put 
him well on the way to All- America 
were it not for the unreal statistics of 
O. J. Simpson. Gilbert may prove de- 
serving anyhow, for he remains the soul 
of the Texas attack. Texas, despite its 
success in the air last Saturday night, is 
not likely to continue throwing, except 
in emergencies, and its four remaining 
opponents must still consider stopping 
Gilbert first. 

For the first time in a game of im- 
portance, Bradley and Gilbert together 
looked like the Super Bill and Glorious 
Gil they were supposed to be last year 
as sophomores. With Bradley both in- 
jured and erratic last season, Gilbert 
carried the offensive burden by himself, 
churning for 1.080 yards. Bradley 
had some moments, but he was far from 
sensational, and Texas wound up w ith a 
7-4 record after beating Mississippi in 
the Bluebonnet Bowl. The bowl victory 
was not the best thing that could have 
happened. It was largely responsible for 
those Year of the Horns stickers, and 
Texas sort of celebrated the 1967 Na- 
tional Championship all spring and sum- 
mer. Against Rice, however, Texas final- 
ly looked capable of playing anybody — 


and maybe winning. Aside from Bradley 
and Gilbert, some defensive figures were 
emerging, such as Corby Robertson, who 
had become a linebacker. End Mike Per- 
rin, Halfback Ronnie Ehrig and Tack- 
le Leo Brooks, a 6' 6° 230-pound soph- 
omore. There were five sophomores in 
Texas* defensive front against Rice, but 
they were destructive ones. 

In short, Texas has become a good 
team. Its 4-2 record is not imposing, 
and. crazily, Texas A&M. which lost its 
first four games, is leading the confer- 
ence with a 3-1 record. Now A&M vs. 
Texas, on Thanksgiving Day. may be the 
game that decides the championship and 
the host team in the Cotton Bowl. Roy 
al’s team may also be slowly struggling 
to an 8-2 record, which would place it 
back in the national rankings somewhere. 

“This is a team that’s getting better 


all the time," says Royal. “We’re very 
young. We decided we wanted to play 
football in the second half against Okla- 
homa. Against Arkansas we turned ball- 
carriers around for a change; we finally 
punished somebody. Against Rice we 
seemed confident. Now we have to see 
if we’re consistent.” 

There is a theory that there has never 
been anything wrong with the Long- 
horns these last two years that they 
couldn’t solve by avoiding Southern 
California in their opening game, Both 
times Royal’s young team started off 
with a defeat and a lack of confidence. 
Ah, those good old days of opening 
against Tulane. 

But then, if that situation still exist- 
ed. Darrell Royal would not have been 
forced to discover the forward pass. 

— Dan Jenkins 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 1. ARMY (5-1) 2. PENN 
STATE (4-2) 3. DARTMOUTH (5-0) 

The day before his team played Syracuse. 
Penn State Coach Joe Patcrno was talking 
about Larry Csonka, the 230-pound Syra- 
cuse fullback. "He’s like a bull," said Pa- 
tcrno. “No matter what you do on defense, 
he’ll get his yardage. But Syracuse will have 
to outscore us to win, and I don’t think they 
can.” He was right. Csonka, pounding in- 
side and occasionally outside, got his 115 
yards in 32 carries and scored two touch- 
downs. But Penn State Quarterback Tom 
Sherman, more subtle in his ways, did even 
better. He threw a 60-yard pass to Tight 
End Ted Kwalick for a score, sneaked over 
from the one for another and added a 27- 
yard field goal that put the Nittany Lions 
ahead 22-14 at the half. Csonka’s second 
touchdown, a six-yard burst off tackle, 
made it 22-20, but then the Orange had to 
do what Coach Ben Schwartzwalder likes 
least — throw the ball. With 1 :07 to go. Line- 
backer Dennis Onkotz picked off one of 
Rick Cassata's passes and ran it back 47 
yards to give Penn State a 29-20 win. 

Army had its problems with Stanford, 
primarily because the Cadets could not 
hang on to the ball. But the Indians, after 
getting in front 10-0 on Bill Shoemaker's 
field goal and Fullback Jack Root’s two- 
yard plunge, had even more trouble. Two 
Stanford fumbles set up Army touchdowns, 
but still the Indians led 20-17 with two min- 
utes to play. Then Safely Van Evans, a 9.6 
sprinter, returned a punt 37 yards to the 


Stanford 13. Two plays later sophomore 
Hank Andrzejczak swept right end for five 
yards and Army had a tough 24-20 victory. 

Navy cut it even closer than that against 
Pitt as the astonishing Panthers quickly had 
the Middies down 14-0 on sophomore Tail- 
back Gary Cramer’s 59-yard run and soph- 
omore Quarterback Jeff Barr’s six-yard roll- 
out. Quarterback John Cartwright moved 
the Middies back into the game with a run 
and a pass for scores, but Pitt led 21-19 
until John Church's field goal in the closing 
minutes saved the win for Navy 22-21. 

Boston College found its scoring punch, 
but against little Maine, as the Eagles 
crushed their overmatched opponents 56-0. 
Holy Cross won a passing battle from Buf- 
falo 38-25, but Rutgers, lacking a passer, 
lost to Columbia 24-13. 

While Dartmouth was overtaking Har- 
vard 23-21 {page 24), another Ivy League 
challenger. Yale, was routing Cornell 41-7 
behind Quarterback Brian Dowling. Prince- 
ton also kept its hopes alive by beating Penn 
28-14, while Brown won its first game, de- 
feating Colgate 7-0. 

THE SOUTH i TENNESSEE (4-1) 2. 
GEORGIA (5-1 ) 3.NORTHCAROLINASTATK(7-0) 

Mississippi will take the green lawns and 
Georgian columns of Oxford to the 72 c air- 
conditioned comfort of any Astrodome, and 
by playing hot defense on their home turf 
the Rebels upset ninth-ranked Houston. Af- 
ter spotting Houston a touchdown on Don 
Bean's 73-yard punt return, Mississippi's 

continued 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 


Jim Ke>es and Bob Bailey recovered fumbles 
at the Houston 23- and 37-yard lines. 
Quarterback Paul Newell followed each of 
these Houston mistakes with a touchdown 
pass, and Keyes's second conversion proved 
to be the difference. 14-13, when Houston's 
usually reliable Ken Hebert missed a point- 
aftcr-touchdown try in the fourth quarter. 
The key feat of the Mississippi defense 
was stopping Wondrous Warren McVea, 
who, after missing the previous game with a 
shoulder injury, played the first half poorly 
and sat out the rest of the game. 

Quarterback Dewey Warren, who had 
not played in a month, and Kicker Karl 
Kremscr. who rarely gets on the field at all, 
led Tennessee past LSD 17-14. When War- 
ren scored an early touchdown and then 
Walter Chadwick got another, it looked as 
though Tennessee was going to break the 
game open. But Sammy Gre/affi returned 
the following kickoff 100 yards for a touch- 
down and in the fourth quarter the Tigers 
marched 81 yards to tie the score when 
Quarterback Nelson Stoklev went in from 
the 14. It stayed tied until Krcmser kicked 
a 33-yard field goal with 1:05 left to keep 
the Volunteers on top of the SEC. 

Kentucky fans serenaded Coach Charlie 
Bradshaw with “Goodbye, Charlie" as he 
left the field following Georgia's 31-7 vic- 
tory over the Wildcats but Bradshaw had 
heard that song before. "The last time I ran 
away from a fight was when I was seven." 
he snapped. “I won't run now." 

Alabama's offense struck for 13 quick 
points on Quarterback Ken Stabler's passing 
and Steve Davis' kicking and then turned 
the Clemson game over to the defense. It 
was asking a lot. but the Tide managed to 
hang on for a 13-10 win. Old teammates at 
Alabama. Coaches Bear Bryant and Frank 
Howard left the field together. "You were 
lucky, boy," said Howard. "I know it," 
said Bear. 

Miami and Auburn seemed headed for a 
0-0 tie in the Orange Bowl when End Phil 
Smith intercepted a pitchoul by Auburn's 
Larry Blakeney and raced 35 yards for a 
7-0 victory. Quarterback Larry Rent/ com- 
pleted 15 of 20 passes as Florida defeated 
Vanderbilt 27-22, Florida State downed 
Mississippi State 34-12 and Tulane beat 
Georgia Tech 23-12. 

Representatives of the Orange. Sugar and 
Gator Bowls were among the 44,000 at Car- 
ter Stadium who saw North Carolina State 
win its seventh straight, 28-7 over Duke. 
Quarterback Jim Donnan peppered the Blue 
Devils' weak side with passes to lead the 
Wolfpack to a 21-0 lead at half time. South 
Carolina beat Maryland 31-0 to remain in a 
tie with NC Slate and Clemson for the ACC 
lead, and at the other end of the standings. 
Jack Dolbin's 5 1 -yard run on the first play of 
the game started Wake Forest to its first win 
of the season. 20-10 over North Carolina. 


“The kicking game did it," said Virgin- 
ia Tech’s Jerry Claiborne after the Gobblers 
had beaten West Virginia 20-7 for their sev- 
enth win without a loss. Gene Fisher’s punt- 
ing kept West Virginia deep in its own end 
all day, and Tech came up with solid punt 
coverage, plus two extra points and two 
field goals. Tech’s offense, which has played 
most of the year as if its primary job was to 
give the defense a minute to catch its breath, 
managed only seven first downs. But if Tech 
kept its record clean. East Carolina could 
not, losing 21 19 to The Citadel. 

THE MIDWEST i pu.due (5-1) 

2. COLORADO (5-1 ) 3. INDIANA (6-0) 

It was a year later and a lot of things had 
changed when Notre Dame and Michigan 
State met in South Bend for the rematch of 
last season's 10-10 tie. Between them, the 
two teams had lost five games and had lit- 
tle at stake but the pleasure of beating each 
other. Everybody knew the Irish had no 
running game and the Spartans had no game 
at all. To make matters worse for MSU, 
Quarterback Jimmy Rayc was out with se- 
verely bruised ribs and Coach Duffy Daugh- 
erty had announced the suspension of six 
players for violating curfew. Early in the 
week Duffy refused to identify them, but 
Notre Dame's Ara Parseghian readily did 
he said he didn't know Duffy was keeping 
it a secret. Duffy set about preparing to stop 
Terry Hanratty's passes, but Notre Dame 
had a surprise ready. Hanratty passed spar- 
ingly. Instead, sophomore Fullback Jeff 
Zimmerman ran through the weakened 
Spartans for 1 35 yards and two touchdowns. 
Hanratty threw to Zimmerman for a third 
score and the Irish won easily 24-12. 

Unbeaten C olorado should have known 
what to expect from Oklahoma State. A 
year ago in Stillwater. State upset Colorado 
H 10. This year the site was different 
Boulder— but the result the same as Col- 
orado, the country's third-ranked team, was 
beaten 10 7. Oklahoma State scored imme- 
diately on a seven-yard run by Quarterback 
Ron Johnson, Craig Kessler added a 26- 
yard field goal and Colorado, playing with- 
out seven ailing regulars on offense and 
yielding yardage on defense, was unable to 
catch up. "We just never got good field posi- 
tion," said Coach Eddie Crowder. 

The Colorado loss gave the Big Eight a 
surprising look. Kansas was in the lead aft- 
er beating Iowa State 38-14 for its third 
straight win as Quarterback Bob Douglas 
threw two touchdown passes and ran two 
yards for another score. But Oklahoma was 
only half a game behind. The Sooners, get- 
ting ready for Colorado next Saturday, 
edged Missouri 7-0 on Ron Shotts's one- 
yard plunge in the second quarter. 

Purdue and Minnesota, working toward 
their Big Ten showdown Nov. 1 1 , both won. 


but Purdue had much the easier time of it. 
The Boilermakers turned loose their one- 
man team. Halfback Leroy Keyes, against 
Iowa, and he wrecked the Hawkeyes by 
gaining 145 yards rushing, catching five 
passes for 1 20 yards and scoring four touch- 
downs as the Boilermakers coasted to a 41 22 
win. But Keyes showed a weakness, and it 
was noted. His kickoffs were shorter than 
usual, said a Purdue assistant coach. 

Minnesota had a mathematical problem. 
It had defeated Michigan State 21-0. MSU 
had beaten Michigan 34 0. Therefore Min- 
nesota was going to beat Michigan 55-0. 
Sure. Just as quick as Halfback Ron John- 
son could run, Michigan was ahead 15 0, 
and Minnesota knew something did not add 
up. But Michigan was slowed by a scries of 
penalties, and Quarterback Curt Wilson be- 
gan to lead Minnesota back. Wilson scored 
from the five-yard line in the second quarter, 
threw a fourth-quarter 45-yard pass to Mike 
Curtis for a touchdown and then scored 
again on a fourth-and-onc play to give the 
Gophers a 20-15 victory and the Little Brow n 
Jug. The win tied Minnesota for the Big Ten 
lead with Purdue and Indiana. 

Northwestern beat Wisconsin 17-13, but 
for Ohio State's Woody Hayes there was 
only more grief. His Bucks, fumbling seven 
times, lost to Illinois 17-13 when Dave Jack- 
son plunged over from the one-yard line 
with 34 seconds to play. To add to Hayes's 
discomfort, it was OSU's fourth stra ght loss 
in Columbus — the first time that has ever 
happened and it occurred before 83,928 
fans on Homecoming Day. 

In the Mid-American Conference, up- 
start Toledo is on the trail of its first cham- 
pionship. The Rockets seemed a certain 13 
7 loser to Kent State with only 2:47 to go, 
but a fumbled center snap ruined a State 
field-goal try and Toledo took over on its 
own 40-yard line. In less than a minute, Quar- 
terback John Schneider had Toledo in the 
end zone. He ran twice for 1 1 yards, passed 
to Halfback Roland Moss for 24 yards and 
then for 25 yards and a touchdown. Ken 
Crots kicked the extra point to win for To- 
ledo 14-13. "Crots walked up there like a 
pro," said Coach Frank Lauterbur. "It was a 
pressure shot." The shot put the Roclets, 
5-1 for the season, in a three-way tic for first 
w ith Western Michigan, which smashed Mar- 
shall 42-10, and Miami of Ohio, a 9-7 win- 
ner over Bowling Green. The title ra*e e ids 
Saturday when Toledo plays Miarri and 
Western faces Ohio U. 

It appeared to be just another easy win 
for undefeated Tulsa when Quarterback 
Mike Stripling ran and pitched the Hurri- 
canes to a first-quarter 1 3-0 lead over South- 
ern Illinois, which had lost its five previous 
games. After all, Tulsa led the nation in to- 
tal offense, passing, scoring and least yards 
allowed on defense, and the Salukis were 
still ^mall-college. But Southern Illinois 
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came back big. Ralph Galloway kicked three 
field goals. Charlie Pemberton scored from 
the seven-yard line and the startled Hurri- 
canes were upset 16-13. 

THE SOUTHWEST i. tom (4-2) 

2. HOUSTON (4-2) 3. TtXAS AT EL PASO (3-1-1 ) 

Texas was not the only Southwest Confer- 
ence team that was looking better. Arkan- 
sas. back to the power game it used to play 
so well, finally got going against Kansas 
State and beat the ambitious Wildcats 28 7. 
Coach Frank Broyles also had his quarter- 
back problem resolved for him. When soph- 
omore John Eichlcr went out with a frac- 
tured ankle in the first quarter. Broyles had 
to go with senior Ronny South, who had 
been disappointing earlier in the season. But 
South completed six passes in a row and 
set up two touchdowns with a pair of 16- 
yard runs. Wingback David Dickey, who 
switches to tailback when Arkansas nears 
the goal line, did the rest by plunging over 
for three scores. 

Texas A&M, too, was showing signs of a 
midseason revival in spite of the fact that its 
All-America Lineman Mo Moorman is off 
the team for cutting classes. Quarterback 
Ed Hargett threw to Bob Long for two 
touchdowns and A&M took Baylor 21-3 for 
its third straight to hold first place in the 
SWC. Texas Tech, after three losses in a row, 
found a fall guy in SMU. The Mustangs 
fumbled on offense and Tech's Mike Leinert 
tore up their defense as Tech won 21-7. 

There was no salvation, however, for 
TCU. Just more trouble. The Frogs, who 
have not won since last November, never 
had a chance against Nebraska. In the first 
eight minutes they gave the Huskers two 
scoring opportunities on a pass intercep- 
tion and a fumble. Nebraska Quarterback 
Frank Patrick cashed them in on passes to 
Dennis Kichnafsky and Dick Davis, and 
Nebraska went on to w in 29-0. 

THE WEST i . use (7 -0) 2. UCLA (6-0) 

3. WYOMING (7-0) 

Top-ranked USC was in front of Oregon in 
the third period 14-6 when O. J. Simpson 
the country 's leading rusher started around 
left end. He disappeared beneath the horde 
of taeklers he usually attracts, but this time 
he did not bounce quickly to his feet for he 
suffered a sprained right arch, an injury 
that unnerved the whole West Coast. The 
one man who was not upset, however, was 
Steve Grady. Simpson's replacement. By 
the time USC had put the game away 28-6, 
Grady had run up 1 08 yards of his ow n. Still, 
it had not been a good day for Coach John 
McKay. “You’ve got to be thankful if you 
win when you're bad," he sighed. "Today 
we were terrible, but we won." 

For the third week in a row, California 


won the toss, elected to receive and then 
fumbled away the opening kickoff. Wash- 
ington, no team to pass up such an opportu- 
nity. promptly scored and was on its way to 
a 23-6 w in. Quarterback T om Mankc passed 
sparingly, but made them count. Two of his 
five throws went for touchdowns. Afterward, 
California Coach Ray Willsey just shook 
his head. “Invariably," he said, “the loser 
digs his own grave." 

Oregon State, which had upset Purdue the 
week before, warmed up for next week's 
game against unbeaten UCLA with a 35-7 
win over Washington State. Arizona's Dar- 
rell Mudra made one mistake in his prepara- 
tion for unbeaten Indiana: he told a reporter 
that “the WAC' is tougher than the Big Ten." 
The word got back to Bloomington, and 
Coach Johnny Pont made sure it was heard 
by his players. With sophomores Harry 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 
the back: Texas at HI Paso Quarterback 
Brooks Dawson, in for ailing Billy Stevens, 
completed only nine passes against New Mexi- 
co. but they were good for 376 yards and six 
touchdowns and he ran for a seventh score. 

THE LINEMAN: Miami Tackle Bob Tatarek. 
6' 4” and 240 pounds, led the defense that 
stopped high-scoring Auburn. He was in on 13 
tackles and hit the Auburn quarterback to force 
the bad pitchout that resulted in Miami's score. 


Gonso and John Iscnbarger leading the way, 
the Hoosiers scored three of the first four 
times they had the ball and coasted to a 42 
7 w in. “We’re not a grind-it-out team." said 
Pont, “so we must rely on explosiveness." 
Getting explosively mad seemed to help. 

Unbeaten Wyoming was in a difficult spot 
when Arizona State's Max Anderson ran 
99 yards to put ASU ahead 13-12. But the 
game was saved in typical Wyoming fash- 
ion when Jerry DePoyster kicked a 26-yard 
field goal— his third of the game for an 
NCAA career record of 30 and a 15-13 Cow- 
boy win. Driving wind and rain in Provo 
forced Brigham Young to abandon its slick 
passing game against Utah, but the Cougars 
were able to grind their way to a 17-13 win. 
Air Force sophomore Dennis Lcuthauser, 
who had kicked two field goals in the final 
minutes to beat Tulanc the week before, 
could only salvage a tie for the Falcons 
against Colorado State. He hit a 45-yarder 
with 1:33 left to make the score 17-17. but 
after his Air Force teammates got the ball 
he missed one from the 31-yard-line with 28 
seconds to go. “I looked up a little," he said. 
"It drifted away with the wind." 

It does not seem to matter which quar- 
terback Texas at El Paso uses. Last week 
Billy Stevens was down with a virus, so his 
substitute. Brooks Dawson, pitched six scor- 
ing passes of his own to defeat New Mexico 
75-12. end 
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Introducing light, mild Distillery Bottled partner 
to the famous Bottled in Bond. 


PEOPLE 


For a while there in the Forest 
of Marly it seemed that the day’s 
bag was going to include several I 
gendarmes and a few assorted 
bystanders. Pakistan's Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan [Mow), invit- 
ed by the French military to hunt 
in the forest outside of Paris, 
went after the pheasants as 
though he were defending the 
borders of his homeland: mem- 
bers of his own party were con- 
sidering hitting the dirt. With his 
usual disregard for his personal 
safety President de Gaulle made 
a surprise appearance at the 
hunt, and with his usual luck he 
emerged unscathed to report a 
bag of 253 pheasants and a cou- 
ple of rabbits. 

England's Margaret is one of 
the swinging princesses, but ev- I 
cry so often she runs up against 
royal protocol and is checked in 
midswing. It happened again re- 
cently when one of her favorite 
charities, the Dockland Settle- 
ments. gave a fund-raising din- 
ner rather than the customary 
ball. Margaret attends most of 
the charity’s functions, but this 
year’s dinner was given at Crock- . 
ford's, a gaming club. "A mem- 
ber of the Royal Family would 
never go where gambling look | 
place," observed one Mrs. Plcy- I 
dcll-Bouvcric. who does go reg- I 
ularly to Crockford’s. "If we had | 


held the dinner elsewhere I am 
sure the Princess would have 
conic.” Had she been free to go 
to Crockford's Margaret might 
have had a more sedate time 
than she had at last year's ball 
in London's Savoy Hotel. On 
that occasion somebody spilled 
wine all over Margaret's shoes. 

The Jcis' Joe Namath [right) has 
dropped by the Playboy Bun- 
nies' place of business from time 
to time, and last week some of 
the girls returned the favor and 
came out to Shea Stadium where 
Joe pursues his line of work 
Namath was supposed to be 
coaching them for a forthcom- 
ing touch-football game with 
the all-male Cougar team from 
United Press International, but 
there was a certain absence of 
fierce dedication to this avowed 
purpose and a suspicious pres- 
ence of the press. One observer 
estimates that journalists out- 
numbered the five Bunnies and 
Jets Namath, Boo/cr, Mathis, 
Lammons and Atkinson by at 
least 2 to 1 . Dialogue was pretty 
press-agenty. One reporter asked 
a Bunny who was the most 
shifty-hipped? ''We’re all pretty 
shifty-hipped," was the deadpan 
answer. Namath fooled around 
with the Jets' playbook. tried to 
herd the girls into a huddle, said 
firmly to the Bunny who thought 




she was quarterback, "You’re 
not smart enough." and finally 
got them all into a semblance 
of an I formation. It should be 
a great game. 

From 1933 to 1937 California's 
Governor Ronald Reagan was 
a sportscaster for a Dcs Moines. 
Iowa radio station under his 
childhood nickname of Dutch. 
Even his checks were made out 
to Dutch Reagan, and for years 
he was billed that way on movie 
marquees in Dcs Moines. How- 
ever, when he was a 170-pound 
tackle for Eureka College in Il- 
linois, he recalls, "There was 
this bearded giant on the other 
side of the line ... I was some- 
what rosy-cheeked in those days, 
and he took one look at me and 
said something like, 'Say, Baby 
Face, how did you get in this 
game?’ On the next play I really 
let him have it and finally one of 
my teammates yelled at me, 
'O.K., Killer, get back in the 
huddle.' " If Reagan should turn 
out to be our next President or 
Vice-President the American 
public will have to decide which 
nickname to apply: Dutch. Baby 
Face or Killer. 

"We got two hours of really 
great enjoyment out of this and 
a lot more laughs than out of the 
Grand Prix,"said Denis Hulmc, 


who got the World Driving 
Championship out of the Grand 
Prix race in question, even if it 
wasn’t a lot of laughs. Hulmc 
was referring to a postrace eve- 
ning spent fighting bulls. He, 
Jimmy Clark and the rest of the 
contenders in Mexico City's race 
(SI, Oct. 30) went sonic 30 miles 
out of town to dine at a res- 
taurant that happened to be 
equipped with a small bullring 
and five baby bulls. All the driv- 
ers seized capes and took turns 
playing with the bulls, with vary- 
ing degrees of distinction. Gra- 
ham llill entered the ring on a 
donkey and was knocked to the 
ground. Hulmc himself man- 
aged to step aside when his baby 
hull charged, hut did admit, 
"Once he chased me across the 
ring when I did not have a cape, 
and I ran like anything." He 
added, "I had been to a big 
bullfight in Barcelona, and I did 
not like it. I don’t agree with 
cruel sports." 

Australia's Prime Minister, Har- 
old Holt, has been trying to 
push physical fitness in Austra- 
lia and is himself in the habit of 
leaping up and doing morning 
exercises. Mrs. Holt is not doing 
much for the cause, though. "I 
am thoroughly bored with the 
whole thing," she says. "I’m 
short and fat, and that’s that.” 
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There is silence as he moves into posi- 
tion. Parry. Thrust. Counter thrust. Then 
touche'. The bout is done. And he Is still 
the uncontested winner. For this 
man there is only one watch 
that embodies the elements 
he expects and respects. 

The Hamilton Thin-O-Matic. 

Pure time expressed in the 
sabre-thin case of brush finish stain 
less steel. This is simplicity in de- 
sign. Extremely thin, handsome 
and precise. Shock-resistant, 
waterproof* and self winding, 
of course. 

This man lives with excitement. 

He senses it each time he faces 
his opponent. Each time he lunges 
for the final assault. For him, the 
gift of a Hamilton Thin-O-Matic is 
a complement to his way of life. 


M you want lo giva mora than lima, giva 

M /M MIL-TON 


Who was the guy 
who said the sky s the limit? 







Whoever he was, he just hasn’t been anywhere 
lately. Not with us, he hasn’t. 

Because there’s just no limit to where we can take 
you in this world. There’s just no limit to how good 
you can feel on the way. And there’s just no reason to 
put it off another minute. 

The cost of a Jet ticket to the most exciting places 
in the world has never been as low as it is right now. 

Would you believe it? A Pan Am® round trip 
from New York to London, is as little as $300. Paris 
just $331. Rome, just $409. (Those are all 14-21 


day Jet Economy fares.) 

And who says you have to pay it all now? You 
don’t. You can take up to 24 months— with your credit 
card or our Pay-Later Plan. 

Or take us up on any one of a thousand tours that 
can wrap up a whole vacation in one easy-to-handle 
package price. 

You can do the whole thing for what it would cost 
you to buy a good used car. Or, if you’ve already 
got a good used car, just think about where it could 
take you if you’d sell it. 


January in Rio. April in Paris. June in Tokyo. 
September in St.Thomas.They’re all just a few 
hours away. 

And what hours they’ll be. 

You’ll have dinner for two on Cloud Number 10 
and the name of the restaurant: Maxim’s Of Paris. 

You’ll have a stewardess who’s been around the 
world the way most girls have been around the block. 

You’ll have a flight crew that sees more miles 
of sky in a week than most pilots see in a lifetime. 

And you’ll have a feeling you’re going places like 


you’ve never gone before. 

Because this time, you’re starting off with the 
world’s most experienced airline. 

And wherever you go, the sky will open up like 
a gift of joy. 


Pan Am makes the going great. 


World’s most experienced airline ' 
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The cougar moves up from vermin to trophy 

Old wives’ tales and old ranchers’ fears have long made the American lion a prime target for bounty hunters. 
Most of the fears are proving groundless, and the big cat is slowly being accepted as a game animal 


The mountain lion was once the most 
* widely distributed mammal in the 
Western Hemisphere. Today, although 
its numbers along with its habitat have 
been greatly reduced, the lion's range is 
still a broad one It extends from as far 
south as Patagonia, through forests and 
jungles and highlands for almost a full 
100° latitude that stretches over Central 
America, Mexico, the U.S. and as far 
north as the Peace River and Cassiar re- 
gions of British Columbia. 

The American lion’s past is a blend of 
fact and fancy. It is a past that still over- 
shadows its present. Lion lore through 
the centuries has been stirred by imagina- 
tion, kindled by awe and not infrequently 
tailored by the teller. 

Like the profusion of names the Amer- 
ican lion answers to — cougar, cata- 
mount, painter, panther, puma — the pro- 
fusion of misinformation which persists 
about it even today helps little in unrav- 
eling the big cat's true identity. 

Such ambiguity is not limited to the 
lion's public image. Viewed against over- 
all game-management programs in this 
country, which by and large are among 
the most progressive and successful in the 
world, the enigma of the lion's official 
status is particularly perplexing. 

In Arizona, for example, anyone may 
hunt mountain lions at any time of year, 
in any number. No licenses or permits arc 
required, and each cat killed, regardless 
of age or sex, entitles the hunter to a pay- 
ment of S70. Arizona is the only state in 
the U.S. that still pays a bounty on moun- 

RHOTOGRAPM BY HARRY TENNISON 
a cornered lion snarls defiance at yap- 
ping dogs after a long and wearying chase 
across the w ild land of western New Mexico. 


tain lions, a fact which last year moved 
the Boone and Crockett Club, official 
custodian of the Records of North Amer- 
ican Big Game , to pass a resolution bar- 
ring all mountain lions collected in boun- 
ty-paying areas from entry or recognition 
in their big-game competition. 

In spite of Boone and Crockett's ac- 
tion and the articulate, ecologically 
sound arguments of more than a dozen 
game, conservation and w ildlife agencies 
across the country, the most recent ef- 
forts in the Arizona House of Represent- 
atives to abolish the bounty on lions died 
the same death several previous bills had 
suffered. 

In California, where similar pleas in 
1963 fell upon more receptive cars, then- 
Govcrnor Brown established a four-year 
moratorium on that state’s payment of 
lion bounties and at the same time autho- 
rized a major study of the system's effec- 
tiveness in game management. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, 
noting that the system was of no value 
and that the hiatus on bounties produced 
no lion problems, was among the first to 
endorse indefinite suspension. Five 
months ago Governor Reagan reaffirmed 
the game department's position by sign- 
ing a bill which officially abolishes the 
bounty on lions in California. The new 
law' does not mean that the lion is now as 
safe as a lamb in California, but it does 
mean that its legal status there, as in Ida- 
ho, New Mexico, Montana and Texas, is 
considerably better than it used to be. By 
being officially upgraded from vermin, 
lions in these states have at least a modi- 
cum more protection than their cousins 
in Arizona. The season, bag, age and sex 
limits arc still wide open, but the mone- 
tary attraction to professional and com- 


mercial hunters no longer exists, and 
some form of permit is generally required 
to hunt lions. Fees from permits are too 
minimal to influence hunting pressure 
one way or the other, but the very fact 
that permits are required is an element in 
the lion's favor. 

Such fees can also be a clue to exactly 
how the lion is ranked in the wildlife hier- 
archy of a state. In New Mexico, for ex- 
ample, a nonresident is charged SIO to 
hunt mountain lions. This entitles him to 
as many lions, or lionesses, as he wants in 
a given year. He must pay S50, however, 
to hunt wild turkey — two mature birds 
only during the season, which totals a 
little more than a month. 

The situation makes more sense in Ne- 
vada, where birds are birds and lions are 
legally considered game. To lion-hunt in 
Nevada, a big-game license (out-of-state 
cost: S35) is required. It is expected that 
hunting soon w ill be confined to a set sea- 
son to afford the animals protection dur- 
ing mating and breeding periods and that 
the hunter may take only one male lion 
in any one year. 

Such legitimate protection for the 
mountain lion was long in coming. Ne- 
vada in 1965 was the first state to confer 
the honor. Washington and Colorado 
followed soon after, and this year Oregon 
and Utah also reclassified their lions as 
game animals. The latter state, which 
now charges a nonresident hunter SI 50 
for a single cat. also requires a S300 li- 
cense fee from out-of-state guides. 

Utah's high license and guide fees are 
not only positive steps forward for the 
lion in that state, but, more significantly, 
they represent a long-overdue about-face 
in the basic attitude of its game depart- 
ment toward the cats. Until nine years 
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ago Utah, like Arizona, paid bounties. 
Although it dropped the bounties in 1958 
il took eight more years before the cou 
gar was reclassified as a game animal. 

Today the lion, which once populated 
the entire 48 continental United States, 
has been eliminated from all but 1 1 west- 
ern states and Florida. The latter state, 
which estimates its present population of 
panthers, as they are called there, at 100, 
had the foresight several years ago to put 
the cat on the protected list. New Hamp- 
shire, in a classic act of belated con- 
science, added the lion to its protected list 
this year. No one has seen a lion in the 
state since 1885. 

That there are lions to be seen any- 
where in the U.S. today, considering the 
concerted efforts that have been made to 
obliterate them, is rather remarkable in 
itself. It is also principally accidental. In 
his efforts to urbanize every square inch 
of the U.S., man finally ran up against a 
few places that were too wild even for 
him. In this handful of remote regions, 
among the most isolated and untamed in 
the country, the American lion is now 
making its final stand. But without the 
immediate legal sanctuary of game status 
in every place that it still exists, the Amer- 
ican lion cannot hope to survive. 

The resistance to making the lion a 
game animal is a normal reaction to an 
idea that refutes old beliefs. After gen- 
erations of gory lion tales, it is difficult 
to accept the lion as less dangerous that* 
the family dog. Yet carefully document- 
ed studies have established that more hu- 
mans have been attacked by dogs — and, 
for that matter, by any one of three spe- 
cific breeds: boxers. German shepherds 
and Doberman pinschers than by lions. 

In spite of the hundreds of reports of 
cougars killing people that have prolifer- 
ated over the years, the actual number of 
deaths by lions in the entire history of the 
U.S. is considered to be well under a doz- 
en. Of these, only one has ever been fully 
substantiated. This was in 1924 and in- 
volved a 13-year-old Washington boy 
who. from the evidence in fresh snow, 
was first trailed by the cat as he walked 
through a coulee. The boy. discovering 
that he was being followed, apparently 
became frightened and ran. The lion gave 
chase, struck him down and partially de- 
voured him. When the lion was trapped 
and killed one month later, its stomach 
still contained matted bits of the boy’s 
hair and clothing. 

This story is of particular interest, not 
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only because it is the sole fully document- 
ed account of a lion attack on a human, 
but because it points up two other dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the lion. First, 
the fact that it did not eat the boy but 
took only a few bites, mainly about the 
head, supports the opinions of many sci- 
entists that the American lion, unlike sev- 
eral of its relatives, finds human flesh ba- 
sically unpalatable. Even when other 
food is scarce, the lion evidently prefers 
hunger to humans. If this were not so, 
certainly the record of men being eaten 
by mountain lions would be substantial, 
particularly since man has always been 
the slowest and easiest prey in the lion’s 
range. No people were more aware of this 
than the early pioneers, which may ac- 
count in part for the inordinate fear they 
felt toward the lion. 

The other characteristic of the lion 
that the Washington story points out is 
its extraordinary curiosity. There are lit- 
erally dozens of documented accounts of 
lions trailing humans for as much as sev- 
eral miles for no apparent reason other 
than curiosity. In almost every such in- 
stance, no attempts to attack or to close 
the distance and make contact between 
itself and the man being followed were 
made. Most times the man was unaware 
of the lion’s presence until, in backtrack- 
ing. he made the discovery. Indeed, the 
cat’s tracks often revealed that it had tak- 
en extra care not to be observed, fre- 
quently moving along the edge of the trail 
'tit her than on it to avoid detection. This 
does not mean that mountain lions are 
never dangerous to man. With proper 
provocation under proper circum- 
stances, any large animal, and even some 
relatively small ones, will attack. The lion 
is no exception. But its record docs not 
begin to support its formidable reputa- 
tion as a man-killer. 

Nor do the facts support its reputation 
as a wanton killer of game and livestock. 
There is no question that the lion kills 
both. But there is serious question that it 
kills with the frequency and capricious- 
nessattributed to it. And there is growing 
evidence that many of the kills blamed on 
lions arc actually made by other animals. 
Dogs again rank high on the list. In this 
case the dogs are generally packs of semi- 
wild animals rather than house pets, but 
the latter have racked up their share of 
kills too. 

The New Mexico Department of 
Game, which for the past several years 
has carefully investigated each report it 

continued 
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has received of lion depredation of live- 
stock, found that in less than 10% of the 
cases reported was the lion actually guilty 
of the charge. Dogs, wolves and coyotes 
all outranked the lion as killers of live- 
stock. 

Armed with such information, I asked 
more than a dozen ranchers on a trip not 
long ago through New Mexico about 
their attitudes toward the mountain lion. 
Each unhesitatingly spoke of the lion as 
the prime predator on his property. And 
yet, these men did not hate lions as such, 
nor were they otherwise unreasonable or 
ignorant. But they had never bothered to 
question what their fathers and grandfa- 
thers believed to be fact. 

Surprisingly, another of the lion’s most 
formidable foes has been the sportsman, 
who, above all others, should be its 
staunchest ally. Like the rancher, the 
sportsman’s attitude toward the lion de- 
veloped not because of malice but be- 
cause of misinformation. The prime item 
in the lion’s diet is deer. The prime target 
for most U.S. big-game hunters is also 
deer. Where the pioneer once considered 
the lion's taste for deer a threat to his per- 
sonal survival, many hunters consider the 
lion a threat to their sport. If a lion cats 
two deer a week, they figure, each dead 
lion must mean more than 100 deer saved 
every year for the sportsman. 

Aside from the error in the initial fig- 
ures (an average lion seldom eats more 
than one deer per week), there is gross er- 
ror in this logic. Among the important 
factors not considered in such thinking is 
the kind of deer lions eat. The lion consis- 
tently culls the weak, the infirm, the sub- 
normal. the poorest of the herd. It is, in 
fact, one of nature’s most precise game- 
management tools. 

But if the hunter has been slow in rec- 
ognizing the lion’s place among the eco- 
logical facts of life, he has been even slow- 
er in recognizing its place in his own 
sport. For, of all the many convincing ar- 
guments for granting the American lion 
the game status it deserves in thiscountry, 
the most convincing of all is the sporting 
challenge it offers the hunter. The real 
measure of a game animal is not the food 
it eats, the coat it makes, the meat it pro- 
vides or the cost of the license required to 
hunt it. It is the contest it offers the hunter 
on which an animal is really judged. Of 
the many contests available to the sports- 
man in this country, there are few ani- 
mals as exciting or as challenging as 
the lion. end 
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After 71 rentals it’ll become 
one of the best used cars 
on the market. 



Unlike other rent a car companies, wc 
buy most of our cars outright rather than 
lease them. 

This gives us greater leverage in getting 
the variety of cars we want which in turn 
gives you a better chance of getting the kind 
of car you want. 

It also gives you one other important 
thing. Considerable assurance that we take 
care of our cars. If we don’t, we pay the price 
at trade-in time. 

Therefore we won’t rent the life out of 
them. The average Hertz car is rented only 
7 1 times. Then it’s sold while it’s still in good 
condition. 

To further make sure it's in good condi- 
tion we spend money on it while we own it. 
An average of $4.70 for cleaning, washing 
and maintenance on every car every time it’s 
rented. ( Maintenance, incidentally, does not 
include gasoline.) 

What all this means to you, of course, is 
that when you're away from home you can 
drive a car that’s probably in better shape 
than the one you left at home. 

And if the one you left at home is in no 
shape at all... well, you always know where 
you can buy a good low-mileage used Ford 
to replace it. 


Hertz 

VVc can help a little. 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Damascus against the world 


America's Horse of the Year has done everything but mow the lawn. He 
may do exactly that in next week's International on the grass at Laurel 


All doubts about Damascus’ ability 
to go a real distance of ground, not 
just the mile and a quarter of the Wood- 
ward or even the mile and a half of the 
Belmont Stakes, were conclusively dis- 
pelled at Aqueduct last week. Mrs. 
Thomas Bancroft's champion son of for- 
mer champion Sword Dancer coasted 
home nearly five lengths in front of 
Handsome Boy in the two-mile Jockey 
Club Gold Cup. Way behind them, as 
Bill Shoemaker brought the winner home 
in a neac-cecocd V.2QK, were Successor 
and Gentleman James. It is almost im- 
possible to overpraise Trainer Frank 
Whiteley for his management of this colt 
who now has 1 2 victories in 1 5 starts this 
year and a world record for earnings 
($792,941 ) in one year. 

You might suppose that Damascus had 
earned his retirement papers for the sea- 
son following the Gold Cup last week, 
but the Bancrofts, the Woodwards, 
Trainer Whiteley and Jockey Shoemak- 
er, believing they have on their hands an 
animal who is honed to perfection at the 
moment, have charted one more 1967 
test for him. And it just might be a beau- 
ty. Next week, at Laurel, Md., Damas- 
cus (along with Paul Mellon’s Fort Mar- 
cy) will carry the banner for the U.S. in 
the 16th running of the mile-and-a-half 
Washington D.C. International. The op- 
position in this comparatively new clas- 
sic, which actually has been won only 
seven times by a runner representing this 
country, will include horses from En- 
gland. France, Canada, Japan and possi- 
bly some from Australia, Venezuela, 
Chile and Russia. 

The conditions of the International 
should not cause any great concern to 
Damascus. As a 3-year-old he will have 
to carry only 120 pounds, which means 
he w ill be getting seven pounds from old- 
er horses, and at the moment is there 
anyone in the house who can name a 


horse capable of giving Damascus seven 
pounds — and a beating — at a mile and 
a half? Answer: not in my house. The 
International, to be sure, is on grass, but 
it is unlikely that running over turf 
would bother an agile colt who already 
has been able to handle mud, slop and 
fast surfaces of any consistency. "This 
colt is always on his feet,’’ says Shoe- 
maker. "He’s handled everything before, 
and with his quick, shifty action and 
perfect balance, he should be a natural 
on grass.’’ Frank. Whiteley agrees. 

If the grass, the weight or the distance 
do not pose any problems for Damascus 
in the November llth International, it 
seems almost equally probable that the 
opposition will not, either. Fort Marcy, 
an honest, hard-hitting gelding (by 
Amerigo out of the Princequillo mare 
Key Bridge), is a genuine grass runner. 
He has won six of 1 7 races this year and 
was only beaten a head by the longshot 
Ruffled Feathers in the mile-and-five- 
eighths Man o’ War on October 21. 
Trainer Elliott Burch knows what he is 
about, and the U.S. team, on paper any- 
way, appears to be as strong as I964’s, 
when Kelso and Gun Bow ran one, two. 

The outstanding foreign horse at Lau- 
rel next week will be Charles Engelhard’s 
Ribocco who — although Kentucky-bred 
— has done his racing abroad and done 
it well. Already this year he has won the 
milc-and-three-quartcr Si. Lcger and ihe 
mile-and-a-half Irish Derby. In last 
month’s Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe, also 
at a mile and a half. Britain's champion 
jockey, Lester Piggott, brought him skill- 
fully through a crowded 30-horse field at 
Longchamp to a near miss. Beaten only 
a neck and a short head, he was third be- 
hind the 82-to-l shot Topyo and anoth- 
er longshot named Salvo, both of whose 
owners declined invitations to run in 
the International from Laurel President 
John Schapiro. Ribocco will represent 


England at Laurel, and his teammate will 
be another 3-year-old named In Com- 
mand. The latter recently won the mile- 
and-threc-cighths Prix Henry Delamarre 
in Paris on the disqualification of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hopeful Venture, after be- 
ing beaten less than a length. In Com- 
mand did not compete in the Arc and 
would appear to be somewhat outclassed 
in the company she will face over here. 

It is a shame that France will not be 
sending over her Arc winner or even the 
fourth-place finisher, Roi Dagobcrt, for 
since Kelso’s victory three years ago the 
French have won two straight Interna- 
tionals with Diatome (Carvin II finished 
only a nose behind) and Bchistoun 
— both ridden by Jean Deforge. The 
French, however, are bringing a sleeper 
in the 3-year-old filly Casaquc Grise. A 
daughter of Arc Winner Saint Crespin, 
Casaque Grise won the mile-and-a-half 
Prix Vermeille (beating the Arc's fifth- 
place finisher. Heath Rose) and has been 
first or second in all six of her races this 
year. She is owned by Mme. Francois 
Dupre, which means that she is in the 
hands of France’s alltime leading trainer, 
Francois Mathet. and will be ridden by 
Yves Saint-Martin. 

Bill Beasley's 4-year-old Round Table 
colt. He’s A Smoothie, winner of the 
recent Canadian Championship, a mile 
and five-eighths at Woodbine, will rep- 
resent Canada while another definite 
starter is Japan's Speed Symboli, also a 
4-year-old. Both will be outsiders in this 
select field, and the same would go for 
anything invited out of this week’s sec- 
tional classics in Venezuela and Chile. 
Australian-bred Tobin Bronze, a 5-year- 
old winner of 23 of his 43 lifetime starts 
who w as bought two weeks ago for about 
S450.000 by Americans William Breliant 
and Irving Litz from Los Angeles, may 
make it to Laurel if proper air transpor- 
tation can be arranged in time. The Rus- 
sian champion, Anilin, now a 6-ycar-old 
veteran of two trips to Laurel (third in 
1964 and second last year) has been in- 
vited back, but, following his third 
straight victory in the Prcis Von Europa 
in Cologne, West Germany two weeks 
ago, he has returned to Moscow. 

It will be a championship race, of 
sorts, at Laurel. At least, with Shoe- 
maker, Saint-Martin and Piggott it will 
be a confrontation of champion jockeys. 
And my guess is that the red-and-whitc 
Belair Stud and Bancroft silks will be in 
the winner's circle. end 
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It’s a different point of view. 

A different Super 8 movie camera 
that only Bell & Howell could create. 

A Bell & Howell breakthrough 
in optical miniaturization, developed 
through years of experience in 
r space technology, made it all possible. 

The computer-designed zoom lens 
system in our new Super 8 is so compact, 
so precise, it's built-in. Sheltered. 

Undercover. Until the action starts. 

Then you’ll get perfect pictures every time, 
because Bell & Howell's exclusive Optronic Eye' 
automatic exposure system is behind the lens. 

It sees only the light the film sees, 
so it can't make a mistake, even when you zoom 
from brightest sun to dimmest shade. 

Fingertip zoom con trol 
lets you zoom 

from wide angles L i \ 

to dramatic telephoto * 

The crisp f 1.9 lens J |f ) 

system captures every 
move, every shade of color. 

And you can go into slow motion 
instantly. Even in the middle 
of shooting a scene. 

All you do is drop in a Super 8 Br 
cartridge and shoot. 

Electric film drive eliminates I ? 

winding. And there's a 
fold-away grip for rock-steady movies. 

The new Bell & Howell Super 8. J 

A new, undercover look in movie cameras. 

Only Bell & Howell could have created it. 
so there's only one place where you can find it. 
Where they carry Bell & Howell. 


■ Bells Howell 





POSITIVELY 

PENDLETON 


You no longer need make a choice between good 
appearance and warmth. Now Pendleton combines 
the two.. .dramatically and in style. They start with 
virgin wool and weave a century of working with the 
whole ball of yarn into fashioning colorful 
sportswear. In solids, checks or plaids. 


...the masteriul way to brave an icy blast 





horse show / Alice Higgins 


A long 
run in the 
blues 


The American Royal in Kansas City is. 

' dependably, one of the country's line 
horse shows, and this was one of its vin- 
tage years. Still, the star was not one of 
the horses in competition, but one who 
was there only to be retired. 

This is true despite the fact that Russell 
Stewart and Airy Hall Plantation's Dear 
Brutus set a new record of seven feet in 
the puissance; despite Jolie Richardson's 
My-My taking another leg on the trophy 
in the tivc-gaited stake after retiring its 
predecessor: and despite the first defeat 
in a year for Duke of Daylight in the 
fine harness stake (by Mrs. F. D. Sin- 
clair's Supreme Airs). 

The retiring star was King Lee. now 
almost 1 8. whose career reads like a Walt 
Disney movie script, complete to the 
happy ending of a luxurious old age on 
rolling, well-kept acres. When he was a 
colt no one would take King Lee as a 
gift. He looked ragged as a Bowery pan- 
handler and acted like a hippie on speed. 
He was a cattle-killer and was not the 
least interested in learning a decent 
trade, like being a show horse. His first 
owner at last succeeded in giving him 
away, and before too long so did his 
new one. As the horse got older he be- 
came a bit more valuable: once he was 
traded for a clock-radio and another 
time he was sold for S60. 

But despite this orphan-of-the-storm 
colthood, he finally was taught, with 
some difficulty, how to do five gaits, and 
he made his debut as a 4-year-old and 
shortly thereafter was a winner at his first 
major show, the Missouri State Fair. 
Mrs. E. H. Green, his present owner, 
remembers seeing him then and also re- 
members overhearing a lady comment 
that a horse that could do that much as 
a junior would soon be used up and 
never make a stake horse. But King 
Lee was a stake winner for 14 years. 

ronlinued 
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CUTTY SARK 



' 6 » 0 ‘ 

10*00* 


WKHTIO 


No. 


t c.,n\\ed and BotMea «n ScoManj 
lit, .sV\ Government Suptry^ 


CUTTY SARK 


o BLENDED 

SCOTS whisky 


WO/. Scotch Whiskies 


S<«l4nes belt Doliile* 1 


06 P f00( 


S/5Q" i " 

k.llW * 


•M«4 j, 


8E MY RR.C5& RU00 1 ' ? 

k' ,S *7«M£S-S $T«MT. LOKOOtSW 

P>a4uif offcolM* 


Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 


Distilled and Bottled in Scotland • Blended 86 Proof *The Buckingham Corporation, Importers*. NewYork, N.Y. 



HORSE SHOW continued 



aftershave... 
after shower... 
after hours... 

.. the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
packaged in redwood. $2.00. $3 50. 
$6 50, $10 00. 

Be sure your fragrance wardrobe" 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER- it s the 
one you'll reach for again and again 


A complete line of men s toiletries including . 
the SHOWER SOAP ON CORO. $2 00 
the BATH SOAP (3 cakes). $3.00 
the TRAVEL SOAP (4 cakes). $2 50 
SETS in authentic redwood boxes. $3.00 to $10.00 

MEM COMPANY. INC.. NORTHVALE, N.J. 


a most pleasant 

English 

leather. 



All Cros$ Writing 
Instruments are mechanically 
guaranteed for a lifetime 
of writing pleasure. 



The horse that was hard to give away 
became the horse that was hard to beat. 
In 1958 Kathryn Means sold him to 
Judy Kaufman for S20.000.05 at Hous- 
ton's Pin Oak show just before he won 
the amateur stake, and Trainer Art Sim- 
mons took over most of the showing. 
King Lee still had a habit of running 
away, and if he had been shown outdoors 
instead of in a ring his rider would have 
needed an air-mail stamp to let anyone 
know where they finally stopped. “He's 
like a jet engine,” was Art's description. 

“If you want to know what it feels like 
to ride King Lee,” says 27-year-old 
Janet Green, whose father bought her 
the horse in 1964, “I can tell you in 
one word — power* If you ask him to 
trot and aren’t set, he'll snap your neck." 

Time apparently did little to sap the 
gelding’s spirit and power. His winning 
record is a testimonial to his durability 
as well as his talent (he has 20 blues from 
the Missouri State Fair alone). This 
year, nine years after his first victory at 
Houston, he was again the amateur 
champion of the Pin Oak show. Then 
Janet decided to retire him at Kansas 
City while he was still on top. “It’s so 
easy to be greedy,” she said. “I keep 
thinking how I would love to go clobber 
them in Chicago, but l want to retire him 
before people start whispering it was long 
overdue.” Not every horseman agreed. 
One, looking at King Lee on the cross- 
ties, remarked. “Hell, Janet, that horse’s 
legs are in better shape than yours." 

But the invitations to a champagne 
party went out. and presents, baskets of 
telegrams and letters came in return. 
Even the regrets were addressed to “ Dear 
King Lee." Janet put on the gold bro- 
cade coat that she had had made 
especially for showing King Lee — and 
that everyone agreed should have been 
retired years before the horse. The but- 
tons were off the sleeves; Janet had re- 
fused to replace them, fearing bad luck. 

So the drums rolled and everyone ap- 
plauded and Janet and King Lee went 
into the ring for the ceremony. And King 
Lee promptly ran away. Janet had no 
time for the tears everyone expected 
but had to cope instead. King Lee's sad- 
dle was replaced with a blanket of roses, 
and Janet led him to the gate for the last 
time. Actually, it was a little hard to tell 
who was leading whom. Janet's feet 
touched the ground about once every 
four strides. “I felt just like a yo-yo,” 
she said. *nd 
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If you have 
a rotten handwriting 
wouldn’t it be awful 
if you won the Head Ski 
Sun Valley Sweepstakes? 


It could foul up your whole Christmas. 

Head Ski's Sun Valley Sweepstakes runs from November 15th through 
December 15th. 


But suppose your entry won the jackpot prize and we couldn't read your name. 
Here's what you wouldn't get for Christmas: a posh all-expense ski week for 
two at Sun Valley. Idaho. Plus— a pair of world-renowned Head Standard skis. 
Plus— a solid series of lessons with one of America's top ski instructors at 
Sun Valley's famed ski school. 

So when you're at your Head Ski dealer’s to fill out an entry blank (which is all 
you have to do to enter Head’s Sun Valley Sweepstakes), write clearly. Or if 
your handwriting is really terrible, ask to borrow a typewriter. 



And while you're at the ski shop take a look at the gorgeous array of 
Head Christmas-gift suggestions. Especially the new Head Standards, 
the skis specially designed to make learning so much faster 
and easier you're an intermediate before you know it. 

In fact, when you see the Standards and hear about their 
matchless advantages, chances are you'll want a pair 
immediately. So here’sour special offer: if you buy 
Head Standards — or get them as a gift— between 
November 15th and December 15th, and then 
win a pair, we’ll refund the full purchase price. 

Visit your Head Ski dealer for your free entry 
blank. Do it soon. Head’s Sun Valley Sweep- 
/\ stakes closes December 15th. And please 
/ \ practice your penmanship. 

Sweepstakes void where prohibited by law. 


golf/ Jack Nicklaus 


One way not to pull is give the ball a push 



A pulled iron shot is a nuisance, in part 
because when you pull one you tend to 
repeat the mistake, much as you do 
when you start shanking. The pull, of 
course, does not look too bad; it does 
not hook or slice and feels firm coming 
off the club head, but it ends up 20 to 30 
yards to the left of the green. There arc 
three common causes for pulling an iron : 
1 ) hitting the ball with an outside-in 
swing, 2) closing the club face some- 
where during the swing and 3) starting 
with the ball too far forward in the 
stance. The first thing to do is check your 
stance. Every iron shot should be hit off 
the left heel, but no farther forward than 
that. Now concentrate on taking the 
club head back in a straight line and 
bringing it into the ball on the same 
straight line. Finally, make sure that 
the follow-through throws the club head 
out toward the hole and that you finish 
with your hands high, for a proper 
follow-through makes it almost impos- 
sible to pull the ball. If you feel that the 
rhythm of your swing is sound and that 
you are making good contact with the 
ball, you may succeed with the simplest 
cure of all for a pulled shot: try to push 
the shot instead. By concentrating on 
pushing the ball you may well move 
the club head into the proper groove. 

FRANCIS GOLDEN 


The pulled iron (dotted line) can he prevented 
by concentrating on hitting through to hole. 

O’lW Jack Nidlous. All rights reserved. 
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An engine that's dirty inside doesn't just use 
oil. It wastes o»L 

The reason is that deposits form on moving 
parts of your engine. 

If these deposits aren't cleaned up. they cause 
wear inside your engine. 

After a while some parts of the engine (piston 
rings and cylinders, for example) don't fit to- 
gether as closely as they should. 

Oil seeps between them, and goes into the 
engine's combustion chambers. 

Then before you know it congratulations. 


you're driving an "oil burner.” 

Once this happens, the only cure is a major, 
expensive overhaul. 

To help prevent this from happening to begin 
with, we've come out with a new Detergent Oil 
that cleans your engine while you dnve. 

Its name is Mobiloil Super 10W-40. 

As it circulates through your engine, it keeps 
dirt suspended and doesn’t let deposits settle 
down. (Where they can gum up the works.) 

Because dirt is kept suspended, it goes down 
the dram when you change oil. 


And a clean engine isn't all you get when you 
use our new Detergent Oil. 

Mobiloil Super 10W-40 doesn't thm out as fast 
as ordinary oil when your engine gets hot. So 
you'll use less of it 

And it doesn't get as thick as ordinary oil when 
your engine is cold. So you’ll start easier. 

The next time your car is due tor an oil change, 
change to new Mobiloil Super 1CW-40. 

ttxj'll pay a little more for it. 

Buf your money won't go up in smoke 

Mobil 

The Detergent Oil 


'Mobil Oil Co> port 


MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



PANEL SHOW. 


Did you know that Business Week 
produces a quiz show in cities through- 
out the U.S.? It’s BW’s Visiting 
Panel of Editors, who put their knowl- 
edge on the firing line before business- 
men eager for the chance to ask tough, 
timely, and topical questions. 

Since 1956, the Panel has been in- 
vited to Chicago. San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and 
eighteen other cities. The last show 
was staged outside the U.S.. at Mon- 
treal's Expo 67. where the Panel faced 
a capacity audience of 150 business- 
management leaders from Canada and 
around the world. They’re already 
booked for eight appearances in '68. 

But the favor isn’t all one-sided. 
Sure, the Panel members supply the 
answers. But BW editors feel that the 
questions help them learn about the 
interests and concerns of businessmen 
all over America ( oops, and Canada ) . 
What they’re learning on the platform 
is reflected in the editorial pages of 
Business Week. 

To date, the Panel estimates that 
they’ve been asked almost one thou- 
sand difficult questions. Is it hard 
work? Don’t ask. 


You advertise in 
Business Week 
to inform 
management 



bridge / Charles Goren 


CAUTION: bid this with care 


If anybody were to ask me to name the 
* most undesirable feature of the un- 
usual no trump, I would have to say that 
it is not unusual enough. Like the weak 
two-bid, it is optional equipment in the 
Goren method. But, having this shiny 
gadget in your arsenal, the temptation to 
use it becomes so great that you use it 
when you should not. 

To recapitulate briefly, the unusual 
no trump is a bid invented on the spur 
of the moment by Alvin Roth. A no 
trump is unusual when it is made in cir- 
cumstances where it cannot logically 
mean what it ordinarily would. For ex- 
ample, the bidding goes: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
PASS I » PASS J 4 

3 N.T. 

South cannot have a thrcc-no-trump 
bid, because he passed originally. There- 
fore he is asking pailner to take out. 
A double would ask partner to bid his 
best suit and would particularly encour- 
age him to bid spades — the other ma- 
jor. The unusual no trump almost al- 
ways asks partner to choose between 
minors. 

This convention is especially valuable 
when opponents' preemptive tactics 
might make it difficult to show both 
minor suits with a strong two suiter. 
For example: 

+ 2 »A1 ♦ A Q J 9 4 4 A Q J 9 4 

Your right-hand opponent bids one 
spade. If you double for takeout, there is 
the danger that your left-hand opponent 
will bid four spades and that your part- 
ner will be encouraged to bid five hearts, 
expecting you to furnish good support 
for that suit. Or there is a chance, if part- 
ner passes, that you will guess the wrong 
suit if you bid one of your minors, or he 
will bid hearts if you again ask him to 
bid a suit by repeating your takeout re- 
quest with a four-no-trump call. In ad- 
dition, you will be dangerously over- 
board no matter what you do should 
partner hold a bust with support for 
neither minor. The solution is an im- 
mediate bid of two no trump— unusual 
— enabling partner to act over any pre- 


emptive bid. according to his hand. 

The major trouble with this minor- 
suit no trump is its use when you cannot 
reasonably expect to buy the hand. All 
you do in this case is alert your oppo- 
nents to the possible potholes on their 
road to success. For example: 

Both sides vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 

♦ K Q 9 7 6 

T 10 8 7 2 

4 6 

♦ 0 43 

EAST 

♦ 

♦ A J 9 5 4 
4 0432 

♦ J 7 5 2 
SOUTH 

♦ A J 10 8 4 

♦ K 0 63 

4 A 9 5 

♦ A 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

i 4 2 N.T. 14 i N i 

6 4 PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of diamonds 
West’s two-no-trump bid was unusual 
— and unwarranted. North’s jump to 
four spades was preemptive. East’s 
four-no-trump bid was also unusual, 
announcing support for both minors. 
South decided to let the opponents do 
their guessing at the seven level. 

They elected to defend. and declarer 
won the first trick with the ace of dia- 
monds and drew three rounds of trumps, 
ending in dummy. With no adverse 
bidding, declarer would have led a low 
heart to the queen, playing for a fa- 
vorable location of the ace and a split 
of the suit, or the fall of the jack. But 
since West had trotted out the unusual 
no trump on two weak suits, the fact 
that he had followed to three rounds of 
spades almost guaranteed his void in 
hearts. So declarer's first lead from 
dummy was the 10 of hearts. East 
ducked; South did, too. It didn’t matter 
what East played; his jack and 9 were 
trapped. With declarer able to get back 
to dummy twice via diamond ruffs. East 
could win only one heart trick. end 


WEST 

♦ 532 

V 

4 K J 10 8 7 

♦ K 10 9 8 6 


A McGraw-Hill Magazir 
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1. Take this pay check. 

2. Now try to live on it. 


That's what it’s like when you’re disabled and don't have disability income insurance. 

The pay checks eventually stop coming. Your income approaches zero. But it need never happen. If you have 
State Mutual disability income insurance, you won’t have to worry. We’ll keep monthly checks coming in. 

Just tell us how much you need to live on. 


Estate mutual of America, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 01605. Founded 1844. Lite / Health / Group 








THE LADY continued 


N ow there she is sitting under an 
apple tree, like some sweet, aging 
lady who looks for unusual birds and 
thinks that Oil for the Lamps of China 
was the last great picture made. What a 
gentle, uncomplicated sweetheart she is, 
sitting there talkingabout the Indiansum- 
mers of her Vancouver youth and the 
music that was made at twilight of every 
evening in her father's house. Next time, 
you think, you must take her for a nice 
long ride in the country so she can see the 
billboards and say: ‘‘My, how every- 
thing has changed.” 

Certainly this cannot be the feared 
Lady Ailecn of boxing’s gold coast, not 
the woman known by such names as Ma- 
dame Nhu, The Dragon Lady, Ma Bark- 
er, The Man-Eating Lotus Flower and 
The Woman, the one who knows how to 
tape a hand or a fight manager's mouth, 
scale a house to the seat or shave a pitch- 
man who thinks he has all the pitches? 
That's her, all right, under the apple tree: 
Ailecn Eaton, the biggest and maybe the 
most powerful boxing promoter in the 
world today, the same Aileen Eaton who 
last week staged the Jerry Quarry-Floyd 


Patterson heavyweight elimination fight 
in Los Angeles. 

So do not think of her as a delicately 
declining lady on the brink of warm milk 
and a shawl and nice long drives in the 
country. For one thing, no one takes Ai- 
Icen Eaton for a ride. She docs the driv- 
ing, in the longest Cadillac in southern 
California, and usually to a place where 
you pick up cards and dice. The Lady 
moves, that is, when she has time. Po- 
litically lethal, she has been a forceful fig- 
ure in at least two campaigns, in one of 
which Attorney General Thomas Lynch 
won and Pierre Salinger lost. She once 
ran for the city council and lost, too, 
but that was the exception. Do not try 
to beat her on her own turf. 

Currently, the major areas of boxing 
promotion in this country arc New York, 
New England. Philadelphia, Miami and 
Los Angeles. The best of these is L.A. 
Monolithic Madison Square Garden is 
impersonal; Subway Sam Silverman of 
Boston, Worcester, Portland and points 
unforeseen in New England is a freeboot- 
ing ferret who makes a score only occa- 
sionally; Herman Taylor, Philadelphia, 


a grumpy patriarch, is an anachronism; 
and Miami's Chris Dundee knows how 
to turn a dollar — any way he can. 

All of these promoters are profession- 
al, meaning they are able to count, are 
sufficiently learned in the art of bun- 
combe and have just the proper amount 
of probity in them to survive. Ailecn 
Eaton is no different. She has all these 
qualities that are considered so necessary 
to the marksman in boxing, but she nev- 
er cuts herself in on a fighter's earnings, 
an illegal practice for a promoter but one 
that is still rampant in the sport. 

‘‘A couple of her matchmakers used 
to have pieces of fighters or cut them," 
says Harry Kabakoff, alias Melville Him- 
niclfarb or, as he calls himself, El Ruso 
Loco (The Mad Russian). Melville must 
be considered an authority on this sub- 
ject. Once an assistant matchmaker for 
Mrs. Eaton but not unreasonably larcen- 
ous, Melville was never known in those 
days for his excessive charity. ‘‘But Ma 
Barker,” he says, "never cuts a fighter. 
She has the power, she could have all 
kinds of fighters; you know, a manager 
comes up to her and says, ‘Here, take 
my part of my boy. You can make him.' " 

Aileen Eaton does not want part of any 
boy. She runs her polished operation like 
a business, one that is refreshingly inter- 
ested in the people who allow her busi- 
ness to exist. Quite simply, she performs. 
Dictatorial and charming and often in- 
tolerant of imperfection, she is every- 
where during her weekly shows at the 
Olympic Auditorium, an ancient, gray- 
ing, high-ceiling fortress of boxing on 
South Grand Ave. She is on television 
selling her next show, or gently or un- 
gently reprimanding a customer for bad 
manners. Her security, despite a riot in 
1964 that forced her to take out a bank 
loan so she could restore the Olympic, is 
the best one can attain at a fight. Sar- 
torial untidiness — television is the in- 
fluence — also distracts her. She constant- 
ly badgers referees to wear blue shirts 
and ties and insists ringside customers 
facing the cameras wear jackets. 

Before a show she is just as conscious 
of detail, busying herself with such things 
as seating comfort for her spectators. 
In thodays preceding the first Quarry- 

continued 



Mrs. Eaton, who has a rapport with boxers not enjoyed by many promoters, talks with 
Jerry Quarry as Floyd Patterson addresses diners during fight buildup. 
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If you were 
holding a meeting 
here tomorrow 



youd wear 
a Rolex 

30,000 1ee\ over the midwest, the most iooked-atiace in 
this Falcon conference room is on the best watch 
in the world. 

And it is as big as it is tough. 

The Oyster case is carved to its classic shape out of 
a solid block of Swedish stainless steel or gold. Inside 
its solid pressure-proof walls is a 30-jewel self-winding 
officially certified chronometer movement. 

Because most of the work is done by hand, it takes more than 
a year to build a Rolex. A good many international executives 
feel it was time well spent. 

The watch they wear is the Rolex Datejust Chronometer. 

In 18 kt. gold with matching Jubilee bracelet, $950. Other Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual Chronometers in steal, steel and gold, or gold, from $175. 

‘guaranteed to a depth ot 165 feet when case, crown and crystal are intact. 

Official Timepiece, Pan American World Airways 



W 
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Can you change 
tlie course 
of your cold? 

A cold may have to run its course 
-but you don't have to run with it. 
Take control of your cold —with 
Contuc* and this simple plan: when 
you discover you’re getting a cold, 
don't wait. Take Contac. And keep tak- 
ing it until vour cold is gone. The 600 - 
and-more "tiny time pills'* of good 
medicine in each Contac capsule 
work even better this way— to check 
sneezes, snillles, and runny nose. 

Can you change the course of your 
cold? You'll see. Next cold, take 
Contac for your whole cold. 

Contac — the sooner, the better. 

At your pharmacy. Mcnley & 
James Laboratories, Philadelphia. 
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Patterson bout at Memorial Coliseum, 
she could he seen on her hands and knees 
measuring the space between each chair 
with a tape: there was not a cramped seat 
in the house. On other days she hears 
complaints from customers concerning 
decisions, keeps club members (who get 
choice seats at SI off on each ticket) 
informed of lorthcoming cards and 
schemes to build young fighters into at- 
tractions. Finally there is the relentless, 
daily jousting with managers who. with 
the skill of the best quarter horses, can 
cut a buck out of the rubble of a city 
dump, and have robbery in their souls 
and disloyalty forever in their minds. 

The treatment of these old pirates, a 
curiously likable tribe, is a delicate di- 
plomacy. requiring at various times ca- 
jolery, intimidation, sabotage and tenaci- 
ty. Be kind, a bit servile and honest, and 
the manager will be suspicious, if not re- 
pelled by your ignorance of his character 
and ethics. He is only confused briefly. 


though, and then you are relieved of your 
ignorance and your bank account. Be 
crude, profane and stealthy, and the 
manager is respectful because he knows 
that you understand the nature of his 
game, a deeply shadowed realm of migra- 
tory and marginal people who live lives 
of half-truths and no truths, tricks, dou- 
ble tricks and triple tricks. 

“In the last 20 years," says Melville, 
now the manager of Jesus Pimentel, the 
No. I bantamweight behind Champion 
Fighting Harada, “I've seen her put fear 
into managers, many of them trying to 
give her hell. I’ve seen her attack man- 
agers with her purse, kick ’em downstairs 
and even raise her fist to them. But you al- 
ways get a good count even if the lights 
are out, which no doubt she shot out in 
the first place arguing over a quarter." 

Unlike Melville, most managers re- 
main mute concerning Ailecn Eaton. All 
managers must deal with her eventually, 
and in California, where there are more 

continued 



A woman who personally attends to the smallest details of her large operation, Aileen explains 
seal location to a favored old' customer in Olympic Auditorium lobby. 
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THE LADY continued 


desperate and busted managers than any- 
where else, they need The Woman if they 
are to survive. Survival comes in the form 
of a loan — $100, S300 — and if and when 
the manager comes up with an interest- 
ing fighter, Aileen, smiling and charming, 
just reaches out like a giant squid and 
uses the boy without having to tolerate 
the usual preliminary gas from the man- 
ager. Says one: “When things get bad, I 
call her number in L.A. collect. I'm in 
bad shape and I say, ‘I've got to have 
S50O.' She says, ‘You’ll take $300.' She 
beats your brains out. I’ll tell the world, 
but you get the money." 

“Take this incident," says another 
manager. “There’s this retired business- 
man who now manages fighters, and he 
also has a reputation for saving a buck. 
Well, the other day he tries to drive his 
car into the exit line of the coin parking 
lot outside the Olympic. Now, he's go- 
ing the wrong way, maybe to save a few 
cents, see. Well, they've got these spikes, 
and they rip through two of his tires. He 
goes up to The Woman's office to see if 
she’s got insurance for her parking gate. 
Hah! ‘No,’ she says, lookin’ at him like 
he’s crazy, ‘but if your car is still there 
I’d appreciate the 50 cents.’ " 

“Sure," says Melville, secretly admir- 
ing her unruffled manner and boxing ac- 
umen, “she has the face of a rock, but 
she's not all rock. Just recently I go back 
to my room and all of a sudden I’m dy- 
ing. I can't move one of my legs. Who do 
I call? Nobody’s up at this hour. Who’s 
gonna help? Another fight manager? So 
I call Aileen. ‘Aileen,’ I says, ‘I’m dyin’. 
I got to get to a hospital.' So she says, 
‘You ought to die, Melville, you’re such 
a liar.' I say that I know all of that but 
she was the only one I could turn to. 
‘That’s all right,’ she says. ‘I had to get 
up and turn the television off anyway.’ 
So she gets somebody to pick me up and 
then pays all the bills. She’s not all rock.” 

One guesses that often, perhaps more 
than ever before, she is relieved at those 
times when she is away from boxing, that 
she even is embarrassed that she is in the 
sport. She appears to have a deep con- 
tempt for the people she has to deal with, 
for those who have eroded The Lady she 
dreamed of in some long-ago time. “I 
am a lady away from boxing,” she re- 
contlnurd 





Nikon F. the choice of photo journalists the world over, the earnest camera for 
people in earnest about photography. Available with standard prism reflex finder 
or interchangeable Photomic T thru-the-lens meter system. See your dealer for 
details, or write: Nikon Inc. Garden City. New York 1 1 533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
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Be among the first to see what Johnson has for you in '68. Plan all the fun to come — 
with this full-color guide to the newest, most exciting developments in outdoor 
recreation. □ New Sea-Horse outboards. Five newcomers expand the range of Johnson 
dcpendables to 20, with models from I’/i to 100 hp. Revolutionary 3-cylinder 55, 
America's first LOOP-CHARGED multi-cylinder outboard ... a pair of potent new 
V-4's, the V-85 and V-65, with Power/Pulsc "solid-state" ignition ... an all-new 3 . . . 
the smoothest-running, easiest-starting single-cylinder outboard ever designed, our 
19-lb. I’/j hp. □ New Sea-Foil stern-drive boats. Now there are four models, all 
with the famous soft-riding Sea-Foil hull. A completely new open-decker, the 16’ 
Seasport II, joins the restyled and improved 19' Surfer, 16' Reveler and 14' 9" Caprice 

□ Skee-Horse snowmobiles, light, quick, quiet — the first second generation" in 
snowmobiles, Three to choose from, including reverse-gear and electric-start models. 

□ Air-Buoy surface air supply. Lets you swim underwater comfortably, easily, with 
your floating air station tagging along on the surface. Use it for work or play. 
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This coupon 
will bring the 
Johnson Range 
home to you! 


Johnson Motors, Dept. SI-811, Waukegan, III. 60085 

? your catalog. I'm interested in outboard motors, 
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peats often, as if no one really believes it. 
She is, though, fond of fighters, many of 
whom she consoles with a kiss on the 
check when she is not prodding them in 
an effort to help them capitalize on their 
short, violent careers in a sport not nota- 
ble for any form of almsgiving. 

Violence does not jar her, but its af- 
termath docs. If a fighter is hurt, she will 
not leave the hospital until he is cleared 
by a neurologist. When Davcy Moore 
was killed in 1963, she made all the mor- 
tuary arrangements and generally con- 
ducted herself like the stand-up person 
many insist she is. Although she never ap- 
pears hurt by any comment, she docs 
wince when someone quotes a line cir- 
culating around L.A., which goes: “Ai- 
leen said Davey Moore wasn't hurt. ‘Oh,’ 
she said, ‘he just has a broken nose.' 
Yeah, and Paret died of pneumonia.” 

Whether there is any truth or not in 
the line, Aileen Eaton is. as one manager 
put it, “very unstupid.” Her weekly box- 
ing shows gross dose \o $\ million each 
year, and her wrestling shows, directed 
by her son Mike, do better yet. Even in 
her youth there were never any real prob- 
lems, financial or domestic, unless you 
count the flutist who lived in her father’s 
apartment house; he never did under- 
stand the meaning of pianissimo and 
often in her father's musical seances he 
sounded like he was in the front rank of 
an American Legion band. The apart- 
ment in Vancouver, B.C.. the town in 
which Aileen was born to a Polish ref- 
ugee father and a New Zealand mother, 
was warm and alive. "It was a happy 
life.” says Aileen. “and a fine place fora 
little girl.” 

She would not always enjoy such sol- 
vency or happiness. Eventually her par- 
ents, who had taken to wintering in Cal- 
ifornia. moved to Los Angeles. Aileen 
married Maurice I eBell after graduation 
from high school. Her husband became 
an osteopath, but she wanted a career of 
her own. She went to work in a law of- 
fice and in the evenings studied law. 
When Mike became ill— there was an- 
other son. Gene, and later a stepson, Bob 
Eaton — she reluctantly chose to quit 
school. Her husband, paralyzed after a 
near drowning, died in 1941. Aileen was 
forced to start scrambling for a living, 
continued 
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Used to be, all hell broke loose 
when the computer couldn't 
compute. Vice presidents went 
off the deep end. Costs rocketed. 
Hands shook. Voices got shrill. 

Quietly to the rescue: The 

St. Paul Insurance Companies, 
with a policy covering disable- 
ment of computers. ("Externally 
caused, fortuitous disablement:') 
The reception astonished even 
us. Problem-solving policies like 
this one, never written before, 
have helped make The St. Paul 
quietly notable. 


Got no computer? Be calm. 

You can still have the advantage 
of our experience (a century or 
so), our solvency, our creativity 
in fitting a policy to a problem. 
We write all kinds of insurance: 
personal, casualty, even life. It's 
good insurance, and you get 
good value for your money. 
Note to V. P.'s in Chargeof Com- 
puters: The name of this policy is 
"Electronic Data Processing." If 
some inner voice tells you to get 
on the stick and find out about 
it before your boss does, call or 
write. (Look in the Yellow Pages.) 


We 've been called The World's 
Quietest Insurance Company, 
probably because we didn 'r 
advertise for about 100 years. 
Our agents and brokers will talk, 
though. Try them! 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 



Serving you around the world around the c loch 


St. Paul fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lite Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Scotch for people who know 
the difference. 

“Black & White" is the 
Scotch for Scotch drinkers. 

Light to the taste, 
yet alive with flavor from 
first sip to last. 



AGED. BLENDED. BOTTLED ONLY IN SCOTLAND 

86.8 PROOF SCOTCH WHISKY THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP. NYC. EXCLUSIVE IMPORTER 


not any living, she decided, but a profit- 
able one. 

“We had no social security,” she 
says, “and we didn't carry the insurance 
people do today. 1 had nothing left to 
take care of the children with. I finally 
put them in California Military Acade- 
my on a trade deal. I handled the acade- 
my's advertising in exchange for room 
and board for the boys.” 

It was through advertising that Ailccn 
got into boxing. She landed an account 
with the owner of the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club, who also had the Olympic 
Auditorium. The promoter to whom 
the Olympic was leased was not doing 
well, and the Athletic Club had to sup- 
port the arena. Ailccn moved quickly. 
She brought the Olympic owner to- 
gether with one Cal Eaton, who was an 
inspector for the state athletic com- 
mission. Eaton, a cultured Clifton Webb 
caricature who wore a thin mustache 
and his hat tilted at just the right angle, 
became the boxing promoter. Eaton 
divorced his wife in 1947, and he and 
Ailccn married two years later. 

The Eatons, along with Matchmaker 
Babe McCoy, cut up a lot of money to- 
gether, despite the fact the '50s were dom- 
inated by Jim Norris' International Box- 
ing Club, sometimes known as Octopus, 
Inc., and the now incarcerated Frankie 
Carbo. known variously as Mr. Gray, 
The Man or The Traveling Salesman. 
Everybody bought from The Salesman. 
In the mid-’50s the Cox investigation re- 
vealed Los Angeles to be a back-alley 
slum of boxing. McCoy, because of bla- 
tant chicanery and thievery, was in trou- 
ble. A beach ball of a man, vengeful and 
vicious, he hated and liked certain peo- 
ple with great excess. Though he had 
once been fond of Aileen, he went to his 
grave hating her, claiming that she and 
her husband Cal had tossed him to the 
wolves and that they never did honor 
a deal that sliced him in on part of the 
play at the Olympic after his enforced re- 
tirement. “I loved Babe,” says Aileen. 

"I paid a lot of his attorney's fees and 
loaned him money. Why would he hate 
me?” 

Maybe only Babe knew that, but the 
investigation found that boxing in Cal- 
ifornia was an endless series of fixed 

continued 
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The 1968 Plymouth Fury. 
Not so long ago, you couldn’t get 
this niuch luxury, 
even in a luxury car. 


Take the instrument panel 
on this new Plymouth 
Sport Fury, for example. 

Padded, top and bottom. 

With a set of real gauges 
in between. 

Illuminated at night by 
tiny floodlights. 

And an ignition switch 
that lights up as you enter, 
then shuts itself off. 

And the beat goes on. 


Consider options. 

Like automatic heating 
and air conditioning. 

Auto-Speed control you 
adjust from the turn 
signal lever. 

Even a new S-track 
stereo tape system. 

And the beat goes on. 


Sport Fury's grille is 
extruded, not stamped. For 
a more expensive look. 

The carpeting is formed 
to the exact shape of the 
interior, prior to installa- 
tion. For a better fit. 

The body and frame are 
welded into a one-piece 
unit. For tightness. 

And the roof and floor 
contain extra insulation. 
For peace and quiet. 

And the beat goes on. 


Last year, over a 
quarter million owners of 
other low-price cars were 
won over to Plymouth. 

It started a movement, 
a momentum, a beat. 

And the beat goes on. 
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...the Plymouth win-you-over beat goes on 


CHRYSLER 
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Watch The Bob Hope Show and AFL FootbalT on NBC. 






The Remington 700 
surrounds every cartridge head 
with three rings of solid steel. 


Take a good long look at 
the bolt on a Model 700. 

It's the guts of what many 
shooters call the finest all- 
around big-game rifle made. 

Snick it open. You'll see the 
strongest action ever put in 
any rifle. 

Slam it closed. Now your 
cartridge head is protected 
by three overlapping rings of 
solid steel. 

This superbolt is the big 
reason why we can chamber 
the 700 for 1 5 of the most 
potent game stoppers. 

But it's not the whole 700 
story. Not by a long shot. 

We tested all the bolt 
actions. You won't get better 
accuracy. Or a cleaner 
trigger pull. Or a tougher 
finish. Or better checkering. 
Or a more comfortable stock. 

Check around. Lots of 
people make bolt actions. But 
only Remington makes the 
super-strong Model 700. In 
hunting and varmint weights. 

From $134.95*. 




THE LADY continued 

fights, cheated boxers, indiscriminate li- 
censing of criminals, monopoly and only 
the participants know what else. Now 
only monopoly is cried in Los Angeles, 
and most of that is done by Ailccn Ea- 
ton's rival promoters. With assistance 
from them, she knocked them all out of 
the box. 

Her technique seldom varied. She 
would open with a pestiferous ploy by 
objecting to the commission in Sacra- 
mento (where she employed a lobbyist) 
to the licensing of another promoter. 
Then she would load up a show and 
schedule it near the opponent's. This, 
along with her constant scrapping with 
managers, made her one of the most 
vilified and acutely disliked figures in 
sports, and inspired various comment, 
ranging from base gossip about her per- 
sonal life to charges that she controlled 
the commission and was more than 
adept at subtle bribery of the press. 

“Goodness!” shouts Aileen, "the 
commission doesn’t give me everything I 
want. Look at Governor Pat Brown. I 
campaigned for him, and he wanted to 
abolish boxing. And the press. If you give 
a man S300, how do you know he won’t 
take $600 from your rival?” 

The press, like many of the managers, 
would like to have another promoter in 
Los Angeles but, unfortunately, most of 
those who have pitched their tents have 
been promotional dolts. “A competent 
promoter who knows the business,” says 
Melville, “could make money in this 
town. There’s been a lot of promoters, 
but mostly gypsy groups who gave ridic- 
ulous guarantees. These guys were kids 
taking on a world champion. O.K., you 
go with one of them, get your $1,000 
more than you would from Ma. Then the 
promoter goes out of business, and you 
have to crawl back on your hands and 
knees. Ma has Battened them all. It’s the 
organization. The others were like three- 
ring circuses. Ma’s like a machine.” 

One promoter whom many claim was 
flattened by Aileen is Leo Minskoff. Says 
MinskofT: “1 consider Ailccn to be one 
of the smartest promoters in the coun- 
try. She’s building up young fighters and 
making big paydays. I have no bitterness 
toward her.” Yet, wasn’t it true that he 
once did not feel so kindly toward her? 

continued 
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Fond of things Italiano? 

Mix these drinks with Galliano. 

Serve cocktails Italian style with Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur ‘ ‘distilled from the rays of the sun”. 

For those with adventurous taste, may we suggest the following 
prize winning recipes from around the world. 
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it smells 
good 


Villa D'Este has a 
masculine, for- 
esty kind of smell. 
That lasts. We 
blend it from rare 
wood oils, ferns 
and mosses. Most 
people we ask like 
it. Maybe you will, 
too. After Shave 
$4 and $7. Co- 
logne $5 and $9. 

VILLA 

DESTE 

AFTER SHAVE 
COLOGNE 
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SURFACE 

MAIL OVER 5 Lbs. 

By NOV. 11 

" 

UNDER 5 Lbs. 

By DEC. 1 
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The Painkiller. 

For hemorrhoids that hurt. 



You have probably heard of Nupercainal" 
Suppositories and Ointment by now. Nuper- 
cainal is the most effective and longest 
lasting painkiller of the leading 
products available without prescrip- v 
tion. It is over eight times stronger 
than the most commonly used topical 
anesthetic preparation. Doctors have 
been recommending Nupercainal for 
over 33 years for hemorrhoids that hurt. 


“Oh," he says, “that's right in a way, 
but 1 never blamed my failures on her. I 
partially blamed people like Don Fraser 
—he is now my friend— who I thought 
was spreading untruths about me [Fra- 
ser was Aileen's publicity man]. O.K., 
maybe she did go out of her way to hurt 
me sometimes. Like the night of the 
Quarry-Alongi tight, she ran a big wres- 
tling show. This was a regular wrestling 
night but the commission should have 
done something about it. Then she tried 
to block me when my license came up 
for renewal. She said she was building 
up fighters and I was stealing them. I nev- 
er did. I only used one of her fighters 
once, and that was Quarry. She held 
something against me that she was guilty 
of. Joe Louis was promoting and I loaned 
Joe some money. He brought in Cassius 
Clay to fight George Logan. Then she 
steals Clay to fight Lavorante and 
Archie Moore. 

“But she withdrew her objections to 
our getting a license when she saw she 
wasn't getting anywhere. I know she tried 
to block Don Fraser, who went on his 
own. You know what I told him. I said 
he should see each of the commission- 
ers individually and that he wouldn't 
have any trouble. His license was grant- 
ed. One thing is for sure. Having a lot of 
money in this town won't help a promot- 
er. She’s got a 10,000-seat arena and. best 
of all, she's got a good television con- 
tract. She's a machine, all right." The 
Machine never stops. Except for a few 
trips to Las Vegas, occasional parties and 
a weekly trip to the beauty parlor, Ai- 
lecn Eaton never breaks her routine. She 
leaves her house early in the morning, 
goes to the office, then to the bank and 
back to the office. She returns home late 
at night. On one such night an incident 
occurred that tells much about her. She 
was accosted in the driveway by a pair of 
bandits. The two slapped her in the 
mouth and ripped away her necklace and 
tore offher bracelet. Why not, they decid- 
ed, tic her up and put her in the trunk 
and demand a ransom? “No, don't be 
stupid,” she advised. Kidnapping, she 
told them, as if she were conducting a 
symposium, would get them gas, but rob- 
bery, well, they would only get a few 
years. The two thought and then agreed 
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We don’t want you to worry in an emergency if you have to put off a car payment 



Sometimes the unexpected can make it 
hard to meet your car payment. 

If that happens and you’re financing 
your car on the GMAC Plan, call us. 

We’ll see about arranging lor you to 
postpone paying us. As easily as when you 
financed your car on the GMAC Plan with 
a General Motors dealer. 

There arc Chevrolet. Pontiac. Olds- 
mobile. Bunk. Cadillac and CMC Truck 
dealers all around the country who use the 
GMAC Plan. Any one of them can finance 
your car, and your car insurance and credi- 
tor life insurance. The cost is reasonable. 
And there are stores that sell Frigiduire ap- 
pliances on the GMAC Plan. too. 

They’ll all tell you how we can work 





Is your 
pipe tobacco 
over matched? 



Try Bond Street — the 
great-tasting pipe tobacco 
that stays lit. It’s no fun to have 
to re-light your pipe every other puff or so. 
Especially when the tobacco tastes as 
good as Bond Street. So Bond Street has 
__ an Old English cut — 
n ingenious combi- 
lation of flakes for 
ven burning and 
cubes for slower 
burning- You'll 
enjoy a whole 
pipefulof pleasure, 
an one match, 
product ol Philip Morns Inc. 
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Highway route signs often have 
a missing ingredient -geographic 
direction. Only sure, fast way to 
tell right from opposite is with 
accurate, original Hull Compass. 

At dealers or write for literature. 
Hull - The Compass That Works 
HULL MFG. CO.. B»i IH-Sl-ll. Wirren. Ohm (441! 



Soften every 
step with 
Dr. Scholl's 
Air-Pillo 
Insoles. 

These soft latex foam in- 
soles absorb shock of hard 
floors, make any shoe more 
comfortable, "like walking 
on pillows." Sanitized' 
treated. Washable. 
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Men s. women s sues 

EVERYTHING FOR FOOT CARE 


THE LADY 

to loot only the house. They wanted her 
to direct the tour. “Not on your life." 
she said. "My husband is a very sick 
man and he can't be disturbed." Exas- 
perated. they started arguing with each 
other and a neighbor hollered out. The 
pair fled and Aileen. her feet partially 
tied, got up and stumbled after them, 
waving her hands. She managed to get 
the license-plate number, and the bun- 
glers were later caught. "If people are 
going to steal," says Aileen disdainfully, 
"they should know how." 

So her life races into the 60s. and one 
wonders why— alone again, now that her 
second husband is dead she persists in 
the face of so much abuse and what real- 
ly pushes her along this strange and dark 
side of sport. Greed seems beyond her, 
but she does appear, behind her mask, 
to enjoy power over i>eople and situa- 
tions. and maybe even secretly to like 
being called \icious and cunning and a 
ruthless old chick who is No.l in a game 
in which no woman may ever tread again. 
Or, perhaps, she delights in being the 


personification of the kind of woman 
once described by a 6o-cigar smoker: 

"Whatever their outward show of rc- 
s|>ect for a man's merit and authority, 
they always regard him secretly as an ass 
and with something akin to pity. His 
most gaudy sayings and doings seldom 
deceive them: they see the actual man 
within and know him for a shallow and 
pathetic fellow." 

Yet, more than anything, she seems 
chased by loneliness and by the hope that 
the next deal, the next great bargaining 
caper, w ill ease away what it is that aches 
inside her. But it never does, and on many 
nights, very late and when the wind is 
softly stroking the guava and olive trees 
in her yard, she walks into the big. 
empty house littered with phones and 
toy dogs and there The Incomparable 
Bu//saw gently releases her melancholy 
through a piano. It is a long time before 
a little girl standing in an Indian sum- 
mer twilight envelops all the fighters w ith 
cut eyes and all the managers with won 
ton soup on their ties. eno 
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HE HUMAN TORPEDO ACT. These 
sea rats actually planned to blow-up 
the bed rock supporting Manhattan, and 
sink it ! Thus raising the value of meadow 
land they owned in New Jersey. 


For meddling in their affairs. The 
Fog was about to have the honor of be- 
coming their first torpedo. 

But, employing a little-known Hindu 
breathing exercise, The Fog used up the 


sub’s entire supply of oxygen. Forced to 
surface near Hoboken and unable to pro- 
duce union cards, the evil crew was 
beaten up and turned over to the authori- 
ties by two longshoremen. 


A LONDON FOG PRODUCTION 

Lei there be no climate where Evil may llourish. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASE8ALL The YOMIURI GIANTS of Tokyo 
won Japan'' World Scrtcv for the ninth time, de- 
feating the Hankyu Bravev four games to two. 

„ nea nrst puce in the *" 

h three mo. - . 

fcated the Hawks 1 18 104 on Sam Jones's 25 points 
and Plavcr-Coach Bill Russell's 25 rebounds, the 
Pistons 128-109 and gave PHILADELPHIA (5-1 ). 
half a game behind in second, its first defeat, 104 95. 
in six games. Before falling to the Celtics, the 76erx 
had beaten the Pistons 124-102. the Kmcks 117 
1 14 and the SupcrSonics 132 1 15 as Hal Greer to- 
taled 97 points. With rookie Earl Monroe scoring 
25 points. BALTIMORE (3-2) defeated the Somes 
I 36 125. and with Monroe and Ray Scott combin- 
ing for 54 points, the Bullets whacked the Rockets 
125 109. The Bullets then dropped a 124 III game 
to the Warriors. CINCINNATI (4-3) and DE- 
TROIT (3-3) each split four games. In the Royals' 
victories, they subdued the Sonics 1 06 94 and wrig- 
gled by the Rockets lift 113. Dave Bing scored 31 
points to lead the Pistons to a 107 99 victory over 
the Bulls, while John Tresvant tossed in 25 points as 
the Pistons handed NEW YORK (1-5) its fifth 
straight defeat. Ill 98. Earlier in the week the 
Kmcks lost to the Hawks and the 76ers. ST. LOUIS 
(8- 1 1 went 2Vi games ahead in the Western Division 
by edging the Knicks 135-130 when Lcn Wilkins 
scored 10 points in overtime. The Hawks' seven- 
game winning streak ended, however, with a loss 


e Celtics 


with a 


>109 


r the Sonics. LOS ANGELES (4-2) 
two in a row. routing the Royals 132 116 and bash- 
ing the Bulls 125 117 SAN FRANCISCO (5-4) 
took three straight games with Nate Thurmond 
scoring 37 points and grabbing 26 rebounds in a 
I 37- 126 win over the Rockets. The last three teams 
in the division lost every game they played as SEAT- 
TLE (1-6) dropped four straight. SAN DIF.GO 
(1-6) three and CHICAGO (0-7) two. 

ABA Eastern Division leader INDIANA (6-1) 
gamed its fifth straight victory. 121 101 over Dallas, 
before splitting two with Oakland, while second- 
place PITTSBURGH (3-1). I >/i games back, beat 
New Jerscv 1 10-107 as former Harlem Globetrotter 
Connie Hawkins scored 34 points. The Pipers then 
lost to Minnesota 104-86. beat Denver 91-77 on 
Hawkins' 19 points and 22 rebounds and defeated 
Dallas 92 86. NEW JERSEY (2-2) followed Us loss 
to the Pipers with two straight victories 1 1 8- 1 00 
over Minnesota and 134 131 over Kentucky on Art 
Hcyman's 30 points — and a 1 26 109 defeat hy Den- 
ver KENTUCKY (2-3) beat Minnesota 104 96, 
Anaheim 128-127 and lost to New Jersey, l ast- 
place MINNESOTA (1-3) dropped three of lour 
In the Western Qivision NEW ORLEANS (3-1 ) 
won two, 101 97 over Dallas before 600 in Memphis 
and 104 94 over Houston, while OAKLAND 13-2), 
DENVER (3-3) and ANAHEIM (1-5) all split two 
DALLAS (2-3) lost three of four, and HOUSTON 
(1-3) dropped both its games. 

boxing California's JERRY QUARRY gained a 
12-round decision over Eloyd Patterson in a heavy- 
weight elimination bout in Los Angeles (page 20). 

FOOTBALL AFL: OAKLAND (6-1 ) look over first 
place in the West from San Diego (S-l-l I by crush- 
ing the Chargers 51-10 on the outstanding play of 
Darylc Lamonica and Clem Daniels. Lamontca 
threw a 40- yard touchdown pass to Daniels, a 70- 
varder to Fred Bilctnikoff for another score and 
ran for two more touchdowns. Daniels also scored 
on a short run and. with 94 yards rushing, became 
the first man in the league to gain over 5,000 yards 
on the ground. KANSAS CITY (4-3) piled up 42 
points in the first half as Len Dawson threw three TD 
passes and Mike Garrett scored twice and the Chiefs 
whacked last-place Denver (1-7) 52 9 Trailing by 
10 points after the first period and by six points 
at the half. Eastern Division leader NEW YORK 
(5-1-1 ) tied Boston (2-5-1 ) at the end of three quar- 
ters on three Jim Turner field goals. The Jets finally 
beat the Patriots 30-23 when Joe Nanuith tossed 
his second TD pass of the day with nine minutes in 
play. Altogether Namalh completed 22 passes for 
362 yards. HOUSTON (4-2-1 ). one game behind in 
second place, beat humbling Buffalo (2-5) 10 3 
when Quarterback Pete Beat turd scored a TD from 
the one-yard line in the third period. 

NFL NEW YORK (4-3) upset Cleveland (4-3) 
38 34 as Fran Tarkcntnn connected on two touch- 
down passes to Joe Morrison within a 42-sccond 
span in the third quarter. Earlier in the game Tar- 
kcnlon hit Aaron Thomas with a 32-yard scoring 
pass and ran for a 15-yard TD. Rookie Don Shy 


charged 33 yards for a touchdown in the final two 
minutes and PITTSBURGH (2-5) edged New Or- 
leans (0-7) 14 10. PHILADELPHIA (4-3) surprised 
Capitol Division leader Dallas (5-2) hy scoring all 
its points in the first half for a 21 14 victory, while 
Coastal Division leader BALTIMORE (5-0-2). the 
only undefeaied team in either league, beat Wash- 
ington (2-3-2) 17 13 by scoring 10 points in the final 
quarter. LOS ANGELES (4-1-2) defeated Chicago 
(2-5) 28 17 as Halfback Tommy Mason tossed a 51 - 
yard TD pass to Bcrnic Casey. Quarterback Roman 
Gabriel accounted for the rest of the scoring with 
two touchdown passes and a short TD run DE- 
TROIT (3-3-1 ) upset Sun Francisco (5-2)45 3. while 
Randy Johnson tossed two TD passes and Line- 
hacker Tommy Nobis scored the clinching touch- 
down with a 4 1 -vard runhack of an intercepted pass 
to lead ATLANTA (1-5-1 ) to its first victory of the 
season. 21 20 over Minnesota ( I -5-1 ). 

GOLF Defending Champion JACK NIC KLAUS 
shol a 72-holc total of 270 to take the $100,000 Sa- 
hara Invitational in Las Vegas by one stroke over 
Steve Sprav of Cedar Rapids, Iowa The victory, 
Nicklaus' fifth of the year, boosted his PGA season 
earnings to a record $188.998 08 and moved him 
ahead of Arnold Palmer, who dropped to second 
with $182,915.07. 

hockey NHL: MONTREAL (5-1-2) held onto 

Wit Eas«xs\ Dv.vv.oyi M bn V. vog \he Rsagtiv t l 
and heating the Blues 4 I. while DETROIT 15-2-1 I 
with three staight wins I 0 over the Blues on Paul 
Henderson's third-period goal. 8 2 over the Seals 
and 3 I over the Elyers moved into second place, 
one point behind the Canadicns. BOSTON (4-11) 
beat the Kings 2 O in the Bruins' only game of the 
week as Gerry Chccvcrs made 2b saves and John 
Bucyk scored both goals, and NEW YORK (3-1-3), 
tied for third with Boston, defeated the Penguins 
6 4. The Rangers then drew with the Hawks and the 
Canadicns. TORONTO (4-3-0) ended a three-game 
losing streak by handing the Kings their first loss, 
4 2 and beating the Seals 5 2. while CHICAGO 
( I -6- 1 ) extended its winlcss efforts to seven by drop- 
ping a 5 3 game to the Kings and tying the Rangers 
2 2. before healing the North Stars 4 2 as Bobby 
Hull scored his eighth and ninth goals of the season. 
In the Western Division first-place EOS ANGELES 
(4-2-2) split four games while PITTSBURGH 
(3-5-1 ). three points behind in second, dropped two 
and won one. PHILADELPHIA (3-3-0) took its 
third game in a row. 5 2 over the Seals, before losing 
to the Red Wings, and MINNESOTA (2-3-2) scur- 
ried out of a last-place tie to a share of third with 
the Elyers when Ray Cullen scored the winning goal 
with 2:14 to go in a 3-2 victory over the Blues. The 
North Stars then lost to the Black Hawks. CAL- 
IFORNIA (2-5-1) dropped four in a row while 
ST. LOUIS (1-5-2) extended its winlcss streak to 
five with three more losses. 

HORSE RACING Mrs Edith W. Bancroft's DAM- 
ASCUS ($2.60) raised his 1967 earnings to a onc- 
ycar record of $792,941 when he heal Handsome 
Boy by 4'/i lengths in the $106,600 Jockey Club 
Gold Cup at Aqueduct (page 64) 

STRAIGHT DEAL ($3.60). Mrs Ethel D. Jacobs' 
S-ycar-old daughter of Hail to Reason, all but 
clinched handicap marc honors when Howard Grant 

wav laicr placed third for interference, in the 1 1 .-mile 
Spinster Stakes at Kccncland 

Meadow Stable's 2-vcar-old bav daughter of Bold 
Ruler. SYRIAN SEA ($6) gained her third stakes 
victory with a two-length win over stablcmatc Gay 
Matelda in the I Vmile $109,330 Sclima Stakes at 
Maryland's Laurel Race Course. 

With Tommy Walsh up, Mrs William C. Riker's 
1 0-ycar-old BAMPTON CASTLE ($3.60) de- 
feated last year's winner. Lumiere. by 17 lengths in 
the three-mile $55,000 Temple Gwalhmcy Steeple- 
chase Handicap at Aqueduct. 

MOTOR SPORTS BOBBY ALLISON of Huey- 
town. Ala. gained his first major NASCAR victory 
when he averaged 98.387 mph in a 1967 Ford to take 
the American 500 in Rockingham, N.C. (page 26 ). 
New Zealander BRUCE McI.AREN drove his 
McLaren-Chcvrolel at a record 114.4 mph to 
beat Texan Jim Hall, in a Chaparral, by four 
seconds in the $83,000 Los Angeles Times Grand 
Pnx -the fifth race in the Can-Am scries. It was 
McLaren's second straight win in the series and 
gave him the lead by three points over fellow Kiwi 
Denis Hulme. 

mileposts SUPPORTED Bv the NCAA, (he 
SEC's suspension of MISSISSIPPI ST ATF.'s basket- 
ball team from postseason competition through 
1969 lor recruiting violations. 


CREDITS 

rfmon; 25— Bob Peter 26, 27 
— Eric SchwelkoiJ' 28. 29 Arthur Shay; 34 — 
John F Jouua. Tony Tnolo: 36. 38 -Tony Trl- 
olo: 46 Don Uhrbrock; 54 tell, France Soir- 
Scoop, 76-92 -ShY-ly 6 Lon,. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PETER GREEN. 26. the 

Michigan State 1967 
amateur golf champion, 
finished in a tic for lirsl 
place with last year's 
M iddle Atlantic w inner, 
Bill Hyndman III of 
Philadelphia, then took 
Ihc title when he hirdied 
the first hole of (he sud- 
den-death playoff in 
Chevy Chase. Md, 


JOANIE MARTINI of 

Upland. Calif, won the 
national girls' 9-and- 
undcr water-ski speed 
title in her first full year 
of competition when 
she accumulated ',hW 
points in five sanctioned 
meets, including first 
place in (he champion- 
ship on Mission Bay in 
San Diego. 


CHARLES LANE, a 50- 

y car-old weekend and 
summer angler out of 
Sea Isle City. N.J.. 
landed a 2 I -pound, 
two-ounce bluclish- 
thc largest ever taken on 
rod and reel in Amer- 
ican waters— for an un- 
official world record in 
the 50-pound test-line 
class. 


JIM JONES, a 175- 
pound quarterback for 
John Harris High 
School in Harrisburg. 
Pa., completed 81 of 
128 passes for 20 TDs 
and 1,391 yards as he 
paced his team to a 7-0 
record so far this year, 
extending the Pioneers' 
winning streak to 32 
straight victories. 


JOHN MAGEE, a 33- 

> car-old Volkswagen 
sales manager in Ro- 
chester. N.Y , averaged 
83.5 mph for 167 laps 
(with Co-driver Bill 
Scott) to win his sec- 
ond consecutive For- 
mula Vec Grand Pnx 
victory at the Steel Cit- 
ies International Race- 
way near Warren, Ohio. 


DICK GILBERT. 13, sott 
of a Washington. D.C. 
doctor, practiced for his 
first hunting trip by 
"dry-shooting" at mag- 
azine pictures m his liv- 
ing room. He then went 
out and bagged a wolf, 
a 1,000-pound bear, a 
bull moose and a cari- 
bou in the tundra of 
Alaska. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


HEAD START 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Sports Illustrated and Tom 
Brody for the concise and accurate preview 
of the first American Basketball Associa- 
tion season (The ABA: Playing the Came 
Called Survival, Oct. 23). Mr. Brody gives 
no illusions of grandeur, but tells it like it 
is. The ABA is only as strong as the indi- 
viduals who run it and who play in it. 

One example of good management and 
good team performance (which result in 
great attendance) is in Indianapolis, where 
the Indiana Pacers play most of their home 
encounters. As Mr. Brody pointed out, few 
people worked as hard as General Manager 
Mike Storcn and his staff to make the sea- 
son's lid-lifter a success. Apparently, his ef- 
forts were not in vain. 

Official attendance for the opener in the 
Indiana State Fairgrounds Coliseum was 
given as 9,135 paid. Evidently this total was 
given to please the fire marshal. Actual at- 
tendance was well over that figure, which 
also docs not include the 2.000 fans turned 
away at the gate. The start of the game was 
delayed half an hour in order to get every- 
one in. In Chicago only 2,234 were in at- 
tendance for the Bulls' home opener. 

Was this just a Hash in the pan in Indian- 
apolis? No. Four days later 6,000 were on 
hand to watch the Pacers go 2-0 for the 
young ABA season. Whether the NBA real- 
izes it or not. the ABA is for real. 

Jon Custer 

Lawrence, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your write-up about 
the American Basketball Association. On the 
road on business last week I happened to go 
to one of the ABA games. I did not expect 
much. To my surprise 1 found a better and 
more interesting game, many new faces and 
excellent players. I suddenly realized that I 
am tired of the same old NBA teams and 
have a new interest in the ABA. I hope they 
make it. 

Ed Mulford 

Monroe, Conn. 

knickknacks 

Sirs: 

As an ardent Knick fan for many years, I 
have been through the gamut. How well I re- 
member the blown 20-point leads, the hu- 
miliating romps, the 10-gamc losing streaks, 
the .250 finishes and the clowns who made 
it all possible. Frank Deford's article. New 
York Gels a Top Team at Last (Oct. 23), is 
an excellent assessment of today's Knicks, a 
team that will put pride in the hearts of its 
fans and coins in the pockets of Ned Irish. 


The only question that must be answered 
is, can Bill Bradley ever replace Ron Sobies- 
zczyk? 

Larry Wrests 


Cleveland 


Sirs: 

Why did you do it? Why did you put the 
Knicks on your cover? Nothing worse could 
have happened to them. The Knicks have 
lost five out of six since your article came 
out. There's no telling what else can happen 
to them now. 

Brian Bofhm 

Sea Cliff, N Y. 

Sirs: 

Once Bill Bradley arrives from the service 
and gets in shape, the Knicks will even give 
Philadelphia a run for its money. All in all. 
it still looks like an exciting and adventurous 
season ahead for New York fans. 

Richard Torti 

Kearny. N.J. 

Sirs: 

In his article on the New York Knicks, 
Frank Dcford hinted that during the wintcr 
Ncw York is a basketball town first and a 
hockey town second. Last year the Knicks 
averaged 11,500 people a game, while the 
Rangers were sold out (15,925) for almost 
every game. These attendance figures certain- 
ly do not support Mr. Deford's argument. 

Incidentally, I was one of approximately 
8,000 people who stood in line overnight for 
Ranger playoff tickets last year. After I got 
my tickets I went around the corner to sec 
the line for Knick playoff tickets. There 
were no more than 200 people in line. 

These facts prove that hockey is far more 
popular in New York than basketball. 

David Budlin 

Forest Hills. N Y. 

Sirs: 

I read your 1967-68 Pro Basketball Pre- 
view (Oct. 23) with great amusement. Your 
fourth-place prediction for the St. Louis 
Hawks is ridiculous! You admit to their 
strong rebounding, and to the fact that last 
year's team was second only to Boston in 
defense. Add to these fine qualities the 
coaching of Richie Guerin, and you have 
the makings of a championship team. 

Now altogether, sing along with Rich: 
"Meet me in St. Louis, Philly," for the 
NBA championship in April. 

Tommy Dodson 

Danville, Va. 

TIE AND HANDKERCHIEF 

Sirs: 

I appreciated your article on the game 
between the Los Angeles Rams and the 


Baltimore Colts (A Pair Fit To Be Tied, 
Oct. 23). It gave the Colts the credit they 
deserve. It is now fairly easy to see that the 
Colts have at least an equal, if not the best, 
chance among the teams in the Coastal Di- 
vision to take the championship. 

Henry Koontz 

New Windsor, Md. 

Sirs: 

I am deeply disappointed in your article 
on the Colt-Ram game. Tex Maulc treated 
a tough, hard-fought game as incidental to 
the Colts' "greatness." He implies that the 
Rams arc hardly good enough to be in the 
same league wiih the Colts, especially an 
uninjured Colt team. Ram End Jack Snow 
made two of the greatest catches I have 
ever seen against the Colts, but these re- 
markable grabs received only one line of 
coverage, no more than an account of a 
seven-yard run by Tom Matte. 

If you arc going to cover the week’s pre- 
mier game, please give an unbiased account 
of it. not a Tex Maulc story , 

Richard Gilkerson 

Greenville, S.C. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc has got to be kidding when he 
says the Rams were lucky to tie. A lot of 
luck for the Colls and the lousiest officiating 
I have ever seen contributed the most to 
the tie. Your caption on the picture of Jack 
Snow running toward the goal line after 
catching a pass on the ground is ample 
proof, You say that Snow is “untouched 
and still free to run,” but notice that Colt 
fan with the striped shirt and whistle in his 
mouth. He called that potential touchdown 
back. 

E. D. Jones 

Lieut. Colonel, USAF (Ret.) 
Riverside, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In the games of October 15. New Orleans 
traveled to Dallas and drew 94 yards pen- 
alty in die first half of the game. Los Ange- 
les was at Baltimore, and the Rams were 
penalized 121 yards to the Colts' 35. Hous- 
ton was at New York. The Oilers drew 104 
penalty yards to the Jets' 40. San Francisco 
was penalized 103 yards; Philadelphia only 
66. Guess what city they were playing in? 

There were exceptions where the home 
team received the most penalty yardage, 
but nothing anywhere near that walked off 
against the majority of visiting teams. 

I suggest the officials start playing "drop 
the handkerchief against the home lown- 
ers as much as the visitors! 

Dave Kohnhorst 

Sunland, Calif. 

rontlnued 
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no-risk, high-dividend, 
fast-growth stock. 


If there ever was such a stock, it no longer exists. 

' «> Yet, a surprising number of investors these days seem 

' to be searching for just that kind of equity. 

At Dominick & Dominick, we counsel our customers to define 
their investing objectives in a much more realistic manner. 

If your objective is protection of principal with a specific 
income expectancy, we’ll help you plan a portfolio accordingly. 

If you hope to make your money grow and are looking for 
performance above the market average, we’ll suggest more 
aggressive action. But, we’ll also want to be sure you know, 
and can cope with, the risks of more speculative stocks. 

We can help you invest in common stocks, preferred 
stocks, corporate, state and municipal bonds. 

We conduct continuing studies of companies whose securities 
are available to you. And senior officers review all research 
recommendations. 

When we think you should “buy" or “sell" a specific 
stock, we tell you so ... in plain English. And we tell you 
our reasons. Clearly. Concisely. 

We’ll go to almost any length in our search for the most 
promising securities for your particular investment objective. 

We can’t find that no-risk, high-dividend, fast-growth species 
for you. But any other stock — no matter how rare — just ask. We’ll 
try to help you get it. Come in soon, or write: Department 189. 


DOMINICK& DOMINICK, 

INCORPORATED □ 14 WALL ST., N. Y., N. Y. 10005 

Members NewYork, American, Midwest, Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Buffalo; Chicago; Seattle; Portland. Ore.; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 

Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville: Houston: Boston: Basle, Switzerland; London. 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal. Toronto. Vancouver. 


o4natomy~of a 
sweet pipeful 



Imported interchange- 
able briar bowls are 
available in all popular 
shapes and sixes. At 
y our smoklno counter. 
Enjoy a pipeful! 


Falcon's bowl is 
bottomless so tars 
cannot collect. 

'.With ordinary pipes 


YOUR © 
UNITED GIFT 


makes someone happy 



STRENGTH IN 11 SECONDS 


That’s all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No strenuous exercises . . . no elaborate gym 
equipment . . no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim your waistline . . . to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are .’10. 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices, the TKNSOLATOR* combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down- — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tenaolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25# to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION. Dept. SO- I t. 509 Fifth Avenue New 
York. N Y. 10017. 


I9TH MOLE continued 
ROMAN, NUMERAL I 

Sirs: 

1 think it's about time that someone said 
something for Roman Gabriel of the Los 
Angeles Rams. Whenever anyone talks of 
the Rams, all the praise goes to the front 
four, and they are line indeed, but it is 
Gabriel who has made a winner out of this 
club. Two years ago with Bill Munson, who 
had fine statistics as a quarterback, the Rams 
won only one of 10 games, When Gabe took 
over they won three of four and narrowly 
lost the fourth to the Colts. Last year they 
became a winning team behind Gabriel, 
who is not a statistic quarterback but a win- 
ning quarterback. 

C. M. Sweeney 

Springlicld, Mass. 

PICTURES AND POOL 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your informative sto- 
ry and color pictures of Wimpy and pool 
( Shooting Out the Lights with Wimpy, Oct. 
16). A very interesting presentation. But 
when arc you going to do something similar 
on pool’s big brother, three-cushion bil- 
liards? Comparing the two games is like 
comparing checkers with chess. Many good 
pool players advance to three-cushion bil- 
liards, which demands much more skill than 
shooting a little ball into a big pocket. 

As an amateur I have played several exhi- 
bition matches over the years with the pro- 
fessionals, including the late and immortal 
Willie Hoppe. Therefore, I feel qualified to 
state my opinions. 

Sidney H. Brown 

Pinellas Park, Fla. 

Sirs: 

I was very impressed by the photography 
employed in your October 16 issue. The ac- 
tion shots of the World Series and of the 
New York Jets arc unsurpassed by any oth- 
er magazine in your field. Your extensive 
use of color is indeed tremendous, especially 
in the article on Luther (Wimpy) Lassiter 
and the playing of pool. I’ve been reading 
SI for the past five or six years, and each 
year the articles and accompanying photo- 
graphs get better and better. Keep up the 
good work and I'll subscribe ever after, 
Richard Scoti Mullen 

Millcrsvillc, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to John Zimmerman for 
his superlative "psychedelic" photographs 
in the October 9 issue ( Splash of Strange 
Hues in Baseball's Most Fruntic Week). Mr. 
Zimmerman's unusual solarization tech- 
nique made some of the closing moments 
of the 1967 baseball season seem even more 
exciting than they actually were. 

Paul Sitrnfels 
Hastings-on-Hudson. N Y. 
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EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Illustrated, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Life, 
Fortune and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Time and Life. Chairman of 
the Board. Andrew Hciskell; Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, Charles L. Stillman; Presi- 
dent, James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President, Arnold 
W. Carlson; Vice President, Comp- 
troller and Secretary, John F. Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams, Rhelt Austell. Edgar R. 
Baker, Bernard Barnes, Charles B. 
Bear, Clay Buckhout, R. M. Buck- 
ley, Charles L. Gleason Jr.. John L. 
Hallenbcck. Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney 
L. James, Arthur W. Keylor, Henry 
Luce III, Ralph D. Paine Jr., Weston 
C. Pullen Jr., Herbert Schutz, James 
R. Shepley, Garry Valk; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant Trea- 
surers, VV. G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, 
Richard B. McKcough; Assistant 
Secretary, William E. Bishop. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To write about your subscription: change of 
address, billing, adjustment, complaint, or 
renewal, address: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 N. Michigan Avc., Chicago, III. 6061 1 

Charles A. Adams, Vice President 

Attach present address label In space below, 

this will help us identify you quickly and accurately. 


2 


To order a new subscription: check box: 
□ new. □ renewal. Use form below for your 
address. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Rates: Continental U.S. 
— I yr /S8.00. Alaska, Canada. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Islands — I yr/SI0.00. Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world: I yr/S6.00. All 
other: I yr /SI 4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

ll'/ic/i you are moving, please give us live weeks 
tolice. Print your name and new address and 
tip Code number below and mail to SPORIS 
LLUSI RATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
il address given above. Please note your tele- 
dionc number below. 


Telephone Number 



This golfer's problems were not as bad as those faced by world-girdler 
Phileas Fogg, but it wasn't easy to travel to three countries to play . . . 

Three Courses in One Day 

by JOHN H. WALKER 


T his is a story about three golf courses 
in three different countries, and a sin- 
gle day: Tuesday. July 25. 1967. Al- 
though I intend to keep it as short as pos- 
sible. it appears to me to be essential, if 
only for the record, to bring out certain 
facts that predated that day. 

For a period of two years I had given 
a great deal of thought to the possibility 
of playing three golf courses in three 
countries on the same day. The idea had 
come from a trip I made to Scotland in 
1965 during which I had played six golf 
courses: Troon. Carnoustie. Muirficld, 
The King’s of Gleneagles. the Queen's 
of Gleneagles and St. Andrews, the last 
three in one day. 

The three-country idea developed to 
the planning stale last spring, and by the 
time 1 was ready to leave on vacation on 
July 7th. I was committed to carry out 
my project, if for no other reason than 
that I had told so many of my friends 
and associates that it could be done. The 
important thing to me was that the three 
courses be of championship caliber and 
be well know n in Europe and in the Unit- 
ed States. I settled on the Old Course of 
St. Andrews in Scotland, the Old Course 
at Sunningdalc in England and St. -Cloud 
in Paris. 

My initial thought had been to play 
St. -Cloud first. Sunningdalc second and 
finish up at St. Andrews. By doing it that 
way I could have taken advantage of the 
late sunset that makes it possible to play 
golf in Scotland until about 10:30 p.m. 

As 1 got closer to tee-off time, however. 

I decided to reverse the order so that I 
could play the last of my rounds with 
three friends living in Paris, friends who 
had expressed their willingness (they 
were kind enough to call it desire) to par- 
ticipate in the final stage of my adven- 
ture. All four of us were vacationing with 
our families in a delightful corner of Ma- 
jorca called Casa Serena when we picked 
Tuesday. July 25th, as the day. with 
the understanding that I would be at 
St. -Cloud, dressed and ready to tee off 
by 5 p.m. at the latest. 

The days passed quickly in the south 
of England, where I was spending the re- 
mainder of my vacation with my wife, 
son and in-laws. Then, suddenly, it was 
Monday. July 24th. I had better explain 
right off that absolutely no arrangements 
of any kind, airplane, hotel, car rental, 
golf, etc., had been made beforehand. 
This was part of the project. 

1 left Folkestone (70 miles southeast 


of London) in early afternoon, and I 
must say my departure was hardly en- 
couraging — a flat tire less than 200 yards 
from home. It was questionable logic to 
leave without a spare, since another flat 
probably would have ended my golf day 
before it had begun. But I decided to 
leave anyway. 

Fortunately, the rest of the drive to 
London airport was without incident. 
The flight from London to Edinburgh ar- 
rived as scheduled at 5 p.m. As soon as it 
had landed I went to the counters of the 
two car-rental companies and was told 
by both that there were no cars available 
and none was expected to be turned in 
until the following day. Since I needed 
one for the 70-mile drive to St. Andrews 
and. of course, 1 would have to have one 
in the morning in order to get back to 
the airport after my round at St. An- 
drews. a very empty feeling came over 
me. Probably because of what must have 
been my look of absolute dejection, the 
representative of “No. 2" came over to 
me to ask how long I would need a car. 
When I assured him that I would have it 
back in the morning by 7:30 at the latest, 
he gave me the only car he had — one that 
was being held for a 9 a.m. reservation 
on the 25th. 

The drive to St. Andrews was unevent- 
ful (but beautiful), although it took 
somewhat longer than I had felt it would. 
I was concerned by the time element, be- 
cause it suddenly made me realize that 1 
would have to have finished my first 
round and leave St. Andrews by 6 a.m. 
to be sure of getting to Edinburgh air- 
port in time for the 7:55 flight to Lon- 
don — and also to be on time returning 
my rented car. Assuming that it would 
take me two hours to complete the round, 
this meant that I would have to tee off at 
St. Andrews at 4 a.m. 

As soon as I arrived in St. Andrews. I 
went to the Old Course to arrange for a 
caddy cart and to pay my green fee in ad- 
vance. This seemed wise since I would be 
starting so early. 

When I asked the caddy master about 


getting a cart that I could keep overnight, 
he suggested that I first talk to the start- 
er about playing. I soon found out why. 
The starter told me that the Old Course 
was closed the next day because of a 
match between Deane Bentan and Bob 
Charles that was going to be filmed for 
television by BBC. The match was to 
start at 8:30. but the BBC’ was to 
prepare the course and set up its cam- 
eras beginning at 7 a.m. Even though I 
had assured the starter that I would be 
off the course an hour before the BBC 
arrived, the answer about my playing 
remained negative. 

Once again I thought that my golf day 
was over. I returned to the golf shop to 
tell the caddy master of my problem w ith 
the starter. Here again, as had happened 
at the airport, my tale of woe fell on sym- 
pathetic ears. It was “suggested" that I 
go out at daylight on the Old Course as l 
had planned and that no one would know 
the difference, since by the time the BBC 
arrived I would be well on my way to Ed- 
inburgh. 

It was now 8:30 p.m. and all that re- 
mained to do was to find a room, have 
dinner and wait for the morning. I got 
the last single room left in the Golf Ho- 
tel. prepaid my bill and was in bed at 
9:30 p.m. I did not sleep, but I had not ex- 
pected to. 

The Great Day started for me at 3 a.m. 
when l got up, dressed and went to sit in 
my rented car to wait for enough light to 
see the ball on the first tee and hopefully 
to follow it in flight. Finally, at five min- 
utes to 4. I stood in front of the picture 
window of the Royal and Ancient club- 
house and. with only God as my witness, 
hit my drive down the No. I fairway. 

The round at St. Andrews, a 79, was 
the best of the three I played and was 
highlighted by an eagle 3 on No. 17, the 
Road Hole, perhaps the most famous 
golf hole in the world. The second shot 
actually hit the pin but bounced back — 
two inches away from a double eagle. It 
must have been one of the fastest rounds 
ever played on the Old Course, for. even 
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Arizona's Great Golf Holiday! 


? Days of 
Exciting Golf 

6 Relaxing 
Vacation Nights 

2 Great Robert 
Trent Jones courses 

All for as little as $ 144.50 

per person, double occupancy 
thru January 26th, 1968. 

This special Golfer's Holiday at 
Arizona's Country Club Resort 
includes all greens fees on 
both of our 18-hole courses; 
greens fees at 5 other resort 
courses; twin bedroom with 
patio; all dinners; all break- 
fasts; transportation to & from 
Phoenix Airport; all taxes.* 
Other vacation features — rid- 
ing, spectacular pool & terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, danc- 
ing, tennis, village shops, etc. 

Great vacation for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas Holidays. 

Davt Man routing Pro 

™ E WICWAM 

Litchfield Park. Arizona 85340 
602-935-3811 • Reade Whitwell. Mgr. 



The first thing 
to save for your 
old age is you! 

If you are planning for retirement, 
make sure you're around ! A com- 
plete health checkup each year 
will help you make it. 1,400.000 
people, living today, are 
cured of cancer. And a 
yearly checkup could save 
many thousands more. 

Make an appointment with 
your doctor today. 

American Cancer society 


¥ 



Stand. Size— $4.50 
Giant Size— $5.50 

Aladdin Laboratories, Inc, 


perfect hunting companion 


Don't let cold, stiff fingers spoil that perfect 
shot! Take a Jon-e "personal radiator" with | 
you to the stand. 

Fully guaranteed, a Jon-e Warmer heats with- 
out flame all day on 1 filling of fluid. Never ! 
wears out . . . comes with carrying bag. Enjoy 
ALL cold weather sports with a Jon-e. Available | 
at sporting goods counters. 

Jon-e Fluid (8 oz. can) 59£ (16 oz. can) 95j! 
620 S. 8th Street • Minneapolis, Minn 


Three Courses continu'd 

with a five-minute wait for additional 
daylight, on the second tec. I had putted 
out on 18 at 5:45 a.m. — one hour and 50 
minutes after my first drive. I was at Edin- 
burgh airport at 7 : 10 a.m., well inadvance 
of schedule and with sufficient time on 
my hands to have coffee and two dough- 
nuts. This was all the food I was to have 
until a 9 p.m. dinner following the round 
at St. -Cloud. 

The llight from Edinburgh arrived in 
London at 9:15 a.m., and here l had no 
trouble at all arranging a car rental, al- 
though it was a full hour after 1 landed 
before I was on my way to Sunningdale. 
about 15 miles south of the airport. It 
was 1 1 o'clock when I teed off on the 
first hole of the Old Course. Eighty- 
two shots and two hours and five min- 
utes later my caddy and I walked off the 
18th hole. 

By 2 p.m. I had driven back to the Lon- 
don airport, turned in my car and board- 
ed my night for Paris. Now. for the first 
time. I felt relaxed and satisfied that only 
time stood between me and the success- 
ful completion of my three-country golf 
tour. All that I had to accomplish now 
was a plane ride to Paris, a taxi from 
the airport to St. -Cloud and a leisurely 
18 holes with friends. 

My taxi arrived at St. -Cloud at 4:15 
p.m.. a full 45 minutes before the tee-off 
time that had been agreed to in Majorca. 
At 4:25 p.m. the first of my friends ar- 
rived. The two others were there within 
the 10 minutes that followed. Their en- 
thusiasm and encouragement made the 
last 18 holes most enjoyable, despite a 
start of 6-7-6 and a final round of 84. At 
8:15 p.m. the final putt went in on St.- 
Cloud's finishing hole, and a day of golf 
that had begun at St. Andrews 16 hours 
and 20 minutes earlier was now ended. 
It had passed quickly. 

As I look back on what I did. I am 
very certain about three things: first, a 
great deal of luck is necessary when there 
is no advance planning other than the 
plan itself. Second. I am very pleased that 
1 went through with my project, although 
it may not have proved anything other 
than the fact that airplane travel now 
makes almost everything possible. Third. 
I have no intention of trying to improve 
on this accomplishment. Before I had 
gone to St. Andrews I had thought about 
trying next year to play three courses on 
three continents in the same day. If such 
a feat is possible, someone else is going 
to have to prove it. end 
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Old 1 

Forester 

S6 PHOOT , 


Give and enjoy Old Forester in 
our handsome Decanter with gift wrap, 
or our standard fifth with gift wrap. 

Both at no extra cost. At 86 or 100 proof 
‘There is nothing better in the market.” 


JRBON WHISKY *86 PROOF *100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND • BROWN- FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION* AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY c 1967 




Fouesteb 

«1TtJC »T STRAIGHT BOURIOH WW*** 





someone you love. 
It’s the 

next best thing 
to being there. 



